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The Week. 

MHE result of the elections on Tuesday has not greatly falsitied 

the expectations of either party, nor does it show any marked 
political change in the country at large. In New England the Re- 
publicans have more than held their own. 
platform unequivocally endorsing the Administration in its course 
towards the South and its attempted reform of the civil service, has 
been re-elected by about 17,000 plurality, receiving some 89,000 


Nation. 


action of Congress, however, Was with regard to the remonetization 
of silver. Several bills to effeet this, among them the well-know 

Bland Bill, had been presented last week, and on Monday, by an 
arrangement with the Banking and Curreney Committee, Mr. Bland 
moved the adoption of his bill, and it) was immediately passed 
by the overwhelming vote of 168 to 34.0 Nearly one hundred mem- 
bers, a majority of Whom oppose intlation, were absent l 


] 


- oh tire 
at The Cie 


| of the vote, but under any circumstances the House seems to have a 


Governor Rice, on a | 


| 


votes to Gaston’s 72,000 and Pitman’s (Prohibition) 16,000—the | 


last an increase of some 4,000. 
less than 4,000 votes, and generally in all the States this party has 
accomplished nothing except locally. 
ture is strongly Republican. Even in the city of Boston Governor 
Gaston obtaired but a plurality of about 300. The hope that this 
holds out of a restoration of the city government to the hands of 
the better classes will not, we trust, be disappointed. 
cut, besides county officers, both Senators and Representatives were 


The Labor Reform candidate polled | 


In Connecti- | 


voted for, and the Republicans have obtained a firm majority in | 


both branches. 
States Senator 


This ensures a Republican suecessor to United 
Barnum next year. In New York the Demo- 
cratic State ticket was successful br a moderate majority, 
but both the Senate and the House are in 
writing. Should they, too, prove Democratie, they will eleet 
a Democratic Senator next year. In this city, as usual, the 
anti-Tammany movement broke down completely, with the ex- 


| a naked 
doubt at this | 


; he ; , | 
ception (and it is a consoling one) that John Morrissey was elected 


to the Senate in spite of the Boss’s opposition. General MeClellan 


had an easy triumph in New Jersey, and the Democrats seem also | 


to have carried a majority of the Legislature. Pennsylvania appears 
to have gone Democratic in an election for State Treasurer and 
some minor offices. Maryland, of course, went the same way. In 
Virginia, the success, without opposition, of the Conservatives means, 
we hope, an honest resolve to pay the debts of the State. The test 
of this will be, perhaps, how far the Lieutenant-Governor, Walker, 
more outspoken than his chief against repudiation, ran behind his 
ticket. Another cheering result is the election of a hard-money 
Governor in Wisconsin, by a small majority, over a Democratic 
greenback intlationist. 
are, as heretofore, Republican, and both Kansas and Nebraska have 
been carried by the same party for chief-justice and county officers. 
In Mississippi the Democrats report an increased majority. 


Mr. Ewing’s bill for the repeal of the third seetion of the 
Resumption Act, which had been introduced into the House on 
Monday of last week and was considered the most important meas- 
ure before Congress prior to the introduction of the “Silver” Bill, 


The Governor and Legislature of Minnesota | 


was reported back from the Committee on Banking and Curreney | 


during the morning hour of Wednesday and an attempt made 
to pass it without discussion. A test vote on a question of pro- 
cedure gave 133 in favor and 116 opposed to the measure, and, 
subsequently, on Thursday 123 to 120 and 132 to 124, and on 
Friday 140 to 107 
anti-resumptionists obtaining a two-thirds vote in ease of a Presi- 
dential veto. By a blunder in parliamentary tactics, moreover, the 
anti-resumptionists lost control of their bill, and it remained without 
further progress, with the exception of an amendment by Mr. Fort 
designed to retain free banking, until Monday of this week, when it 
was taken out of the morning hour and made a special order from 
day to day until Thursday the 13th, when a vote will be taken upon 
it unless additional discussion is desired, and in that case the vote may 
be postponed five days loner. The most important and alarming 





the votes all showing the impossibility of the 


| 


ject in another column were written 


two-thirds majority in favor of remonetization. The bill now goes 
to the Senate. Nearly two hundred additional bills were intro 
duced in the House on Monday, making, in round numbers, over 
one thousand now before Congress. 


The Silver Bill provides for the 


( oinage, on the 


| and conditions as gold, of all silver bullion deposited at the Mint 
The Massachusetts Legisla- | 


for the purpose in 412 -grain dollars, which are to be a legal tender 
for all debts and dues, publie and private, except where otherwise 
provided by contract. If it became a law, it would give us a second 
depreciated legal tender, would substitute silver for gold in’ the 
payment of the customs duties, and would give all debtors a chance 
to cheat their creditors once more, except in the few ea 

gold payment is in the contract. It would dispose completely 
of Secretary Sherman’s 
bonds should be 


promise that the new four per eent. 
paid in gold, and 
swindle, without the 
holders of 


would thus operate as 
shadew of an exeuse as. re 


gards the these securities, and would, of course 


fill the holders of all other promises to pay with well-foundea 
alarm; for the implied pledge to pay in gold created by the 
demonetization of silver would not be treated with much 
ceremony by such moralists as the silver men. The first effeets 
| of the measure would be felt by the working classes, who would all 


be paid in silver in order to secure the difference between the silver 
and paper dollar. Though last, not least, 
ful flow of the surplus silver in Europe to our shores to do duty as 
legal tender, and the rapid disappearance of the useless gold. in 
fact, it is dittieult to describe all the eonfusion it would ereate. Some 


it would cause a pow 


of the names in the majority have surprised us, and will surprise 
others a good deal, notably that of Mr. J. D. Cox, of Ohio, who we 
supposed kept his head clear. There is a report that the bill got 
before the House by means of a trick—that is, giving it a mislead- 
ing title; but this is of no consequence. Our remarks on the sub- 
before The Vote. 

lingering illness. He 
beeame famous during the war by the extraordinary viger and 
resolution with which he brought the 
Indiana to the support of the Government, and especially by the 
remarkable feat of carrying on the State Government for two 
vears in detiance of a Copperhead legislature, 
without making any appropriations. T +, ingenuity, and 
readiness to take responsibility which he showed during this trying 
period proved him to have in a very high degree the qualities of a 
revolutionary chief, and their suecessful display in defence of the 
Union brought him at the close of the struggle more fame and intlu- 
ence than perhaps fell to the lot of any civilian who had not served 
in the Cabinet. His subsequent career in the Senate detracted from 
rather than added to his reputation. 
structive talent, and as the times grew peaceful his energy was less 
and less valuable. As a lawyer he never stood high, and he appa: 
rently had no tixed or clear convictions on any important question of 
the day, and but little of the knowledge needed for its treatment. 
was natural enough, with the necessity 
of keeping the Republican party in power, and to this was ready to 
make any sacrifice. He was the advocate, if not the author, of 
President Johnson’s policy of reconstruction, and afterwards was 


Senator Morton died last week, after a 
J 


resourees of the State of 


. : 
Which adjourned 


l COUrat 


Ile gave no proof of any con- 


He was deeply impressed, as 








The 


for « out. HH ently opposed negro 

) | on it be le a party 

on \ \\ 1 mw evil results v phe hed 

{i in to sh themselyve nu- 

( ( mcd them to 1 ( er eau 
ol tine une devoti nto part 

| } 0 Government bonds in 
did not take hold of 

i DD | |) ) of them in vold \ 

leader of the inflationists in the 

dea up ing the « Vv in the wildest financial 

t! piol » of the measure of paper expansion 

( 1 t luckily vetoed. His speeches on finance dur- 

wriod were such as to bring discredit on the body to which 

do and which had to listen to them. <A vear later, how- 

' ® appeared on the stump as a supporter of redemption in 
opinion having veered in that direction. For reform of 

service he alwavs expr d great contempt. During the 

trou the Presidential count last winter, when there 
of t to for yearry out the Republican view of the 

ext ts turned to him as the one man in the party who 
| to have the pln nd determination and kind of 

for the eonduet of such an enterprise. Ina plan 

nursed for counting the Presidential vote he denied 

of the President of the Senate to perform that duty, but 

reed essary for the eleetion of Mr. Hayes he 

It » his credit that, though his opportunities 

durin 1 r the war were enormous, he was never sus- 

lof profiting personally by the services he rendered the coun- 

t Taking him altogether, it may be said that, while eminently 
useful down to 1865, he has since that period been a hindrance rather 
than a he'p to good government, and this owing partly to the defects 

of qualities in themselves respectable. 


in their 


schemes of civil-ser- 


TL ; 
Ih Times 


editorial columns to extravag: 


and Tribune both make frequent reference 
mt and fantastic 
ressing on the President, 


t ? 
! 
sisting 


vice reform whieh certain “ theorists” are 


nd which he is acting wisely in re 





Both these papers owe 
he publie and to the cause of cis il-service reform to say what 
these schemes are. It essary as yet to mention who 
who have conecoeted and are urging them, but 


may not be ne 
th “theorists ” are 


hemes ought to be described, partly that the President may 


N 


ever credit is due to him, partly that the people may 
} in bh st laugh, and partly that the “theorists,” seeing their | 
( iy betake themselves to some rational employment. 
{ \ ret the information soon we shall begin to suspect that 
wn Vw wrong, and that the “theorists” board with Sairey 
( Mrs. nd that their visionary plans are mere pie- 


to have been supposed that Simmons, the Boston Col- 


lector, Was going to keep out of the late canvass, and keep his subor- 


( s out, on the ground that the President’s order made this 
imperative. The Attorney-General, therefore, wrote a letter ex- 
plaining that the order was not intended to have any such effeet, and 
that allit meant was that office-holders were not to take part in the 
management of eaucuses and conventions, but that it furnished no 
excuse for non-participation in the canvass. Thus encouraged or 


rebuked, Simmons made his appearance at a ratification meeting in 


Faneuil Hall, and cheered the hearts of the Republicans by a speech 


in Which he professed the usual devotion to the party and 
horror of the Democrats, and administered the usual reproof to the 
stuck-up” reformers who dislike oftice-holding politicians. What 
curious about all this is, that if Simmons were not 

0 ) influence as an oftiee-holder—that is, use the Govern- 
{ ronage to get Republican votes—there should be such a 

‘ ve him participate in the canvass that the Attorney-Gene- 
Lletter to draw him out. Under the order, Sim- 

mous is supposed to be in the position towards polities of a private 
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shoe-dealer or dry-goods merchant. But there would le no anxiety 
He is not 
for | 


1 the issues of the day. 


to hear the shoe-dealer Simn 


there is but little res felt in Massachusetts his 


Choquent 5 l but fttl pect 

character, and none tor his opinions. His guarantee or approval of 
Hiaves and the * policy” as a shoe-dealer would, in faet, be worth 
less than nothing. So why does he figure so prominently in Massa- 


chusetts polities, if he figures simply as a business man ? 


Mr. Gamatiel Bradford is contributing oeeasional little revelations 
of municipal jobbery in Boston to the Advertiser of that city, illus- 
trating the use of the city works to support the hangers-on of the 
Inembers of the Common Council, in the style so familiar to us here, 
and showing that Boston is pressing close behind us. But some- 
thing has just oecurred in his own city, Cambridge, which may fairly 
be considered the utmost limit which the degradation of municipal 
government has yet reached anywhere. The system of out-door 
relief, which is lodged, in the New England fashion, in the discretion 
of the Overseer of the Poor, has there been pushed to an extraordi- 
nary length during the past year or two, and made the more demora- 
lizing by being given in the form of orders on provision dealers. At 
the revision of the voting lists in the present year the question 
came up before the city Board of Aldermen whether the names 


of tive hundred and eighty-eight persons who had reeeived 
this relief during the past vear should be retained or struck off. 
Only thirty-four were so struck off, and these on the ground 


1 been * relieved” a good deal: the other five hun- 
dred and fifty-four were retained as being only slight paupers, 
and will this year vote away in property of 
who have lived on their own earnings and savings. The principle 
seems, therefore, likely to be established that a man is not a pauper 
for political purposes if he does not draw on the publie purse too 
often. The last mayor of Cambridge—which is the seat of a great 
university—was a person entirely without property, and only paid a 
poll-tax. He had been the Chief of Police, and was removed by the 
then mayor for negiect of duty; but being “a good fellow,” “the 
rallied to his support and put him in the mayor’s place at 
election, in order to “ vindicate him,” as Mr. 


that thes hia 


taxes the those 


masses ” 
the next 
would Say. 


Robeson 


The trial ef Cardozo, ex-Treasurer of South Carolina—the first of 
the State cases to be tried —began in Columbia last Thursday. 
The most interesting evidence elicited was to the effect that a 
fund of the Republican Printing Company, derived from or kept 
for dishonest practices, was known as the “Sunday-Sehool Fund,” 
and a convenient method of keeping the score of raseality and 
identifying amounts paid, as well as those receiving them, was to 
invert the initials of the recipients of fraudulent orders and bills 
F. L. Cardozo, tor instanee, being known asC. L. Frankfort; F. J. 
Moses as M. J. Foreman, ete. Fraudulent papers, by the way, 
were technically known as *“‘ mistakes.” The indictment in the pre- 
ent case was against Cardozo, Gleaves, Woodruff, Jones, and Lee, 
but Gleaves has not yet been arrested, and Woodruff, Jones, and 
Lee admitted and allowed a nolle prosequi. 
Cardozo denied the main charges against him, although admitting a 
great deal of irregwar practice. The direct evidence of his guilt is 
prevented from being irresistible solely by the character of the 
witnesses. As we go to press the jury, composed of five, whites 
and seven blacks, have not yet agreed upon a verdict. The 
case of Smalls, now a member of Congress, will next be taken 
up; and it is diffieult to understand how the Senate can much 
longer refuse to take some action with regard to Patterson. A new 
indictment has been found against him, based on the testimony of 
no less than twenty-four ex-members of the Legislature, all of 
whom confess to having received bribes from him, either on behalf of 
the Blue Ridge Railroad scheme or of his election to the Senate. A 
new indictment for bribery has also been found against Whitte- 
more, of cadet-brokership fame. 


were as witnesses, 





It has seemed impossible for along time past to get any precise 
igures with regard to the debt of this city. The Steinway Hall 




















$s, 1877] The 


Nov. 


meeting which appointed the Committee of Fifty, having stated in 
a preface to the resolutions adopted that the exact figures were not 
attainable. and that the debt was probably about $120,000,000, Mr. 


Kelly, the Comptroller, has brought out @ statement of the financial 
condition of the city up to August 1.) From this it 
funded debt of the city, less a sinking fund of nearly $30,000,000, is 
more than ninety-one and a half millions of dollars. But the temporary 
debt brings the amount of gross debt up to more than §150,000,000. 
From this Mr. Kelly deducts nearly $55,000,000 as * estimated value 


of assets,” making the net debt about $95,700,000. This “* estimated 


appears that the 


value of assets,” however, is open to criticism. 
taxes on real estate unpaid since Is71, and interest on them, which 
he estimates at their face value. ** Uncoilected assessments,” again, 
from what date is not stated, is another large item, whieh there is 
good reason for believing he makes too high. The city, moreover, 
is now defendant in an enormous number of suits, with claims against 


Part of it consists of 


Nation. 


it amounting to $12,000,000, of whieh Mr. Kelly admits $3,000,000 


must probably be paid. Altogether, it is evident that the Steinway 
Hall statement was but little exaggerated, and it is still more evi- 
dent that the debt of New York ean never be cancelled under its 
present system of management. — It notwith- 
standing the Ring’s overthrow, and if the majority of Mr. Kelly’s 
political disciples were capable of understanding his figures, he 
would not have committed the indiscretion of publishing so dam- 
aging a document on the eve of a city election. It is the most 
forcible argument for the adoption of the municipal amendments 
that has vet appeared. 


does not decrease. 


Wall Street speculation was dormant during the week, pending 
the action of Congress on the repeal of the Resumption Act and 
silver remonetization. If resumption can be deferred, or, still bet- 
ter, wholly defeated, Stock Exchange speculators will profit largely. 
To them, however, it is becoming clear that the two-thirds majority 
necessary to overcome the President’s veto to the repeal of the 
Resumption Act, which is confidently counted upon, cannot be ob- 
tained, and accordingly that the Act will stand. Under this law the 
U.S. legal-tender note circulation has been contracted 827,509,000 ; 
and since last March—up to which time nothing had been done to 
acquire gold under the iaw—the gold balance of the Treasury has 
been increased so that more than $60,000,000 gold are now available 
for the purposes of resumption. Unless this contraction of paper 
and aequisition of gold can be stopped, it is evident that the pledge 
of the Government to pay gold will be redeemed January 1, 1879. 
Failing to secure the repeal of the Resumption Act, the next best 
thing ior speculation, in the estimation of the Stock Exchange, is 
the remonctization of the 412'-grain silver dollar as a full legal- 
tender, and, as we have already related, the aetion of the House 
during the week has greatly encouraged those who hope for such a 
consummation. At the close of the week the bullion in a 4121',- 
grain silver dollar would have had a gold value of 30.9203 ; while the 
U.S. legal-tender note for one dollar (the promise of the U. 
pay a gold dollar) had a gold value of 80.9744. 


Ss. to 


General Tergukassoff last summer executed some rapid marches, 
while retreating after the defeat at Delibaba, all the way to Igdyr 
in Russian Armenia, and thence, with fresh reinforcements, hasten- 
ing to the rescue of the Russian garrison at Bayazid. His pursuit 
of Ismail Pasha from the neighborhood of Igdyr to that of Hassan 
Kaleh is still more remarkable for rapidity. Near the latter place 
he effected a junction with General Heiman, about October 22, 
Mukhtar and Ismail Pashas retreating before them. The Russian 
cavalry continued the pursuit, and two hours after midnight sur- 
prised the enemy's bivouac, cutting down a hundred men. Utter 
exhaustion of men and horses prevented a much longer pursuit, and 
the Turks, having abandoned Hassan Kaleh, occupied a strong posi- 
tion at or near Deve Boyun, a few miles from Erzerum. The pur- 
suers, Whose purpose of overtaking the enemy before he reached 
his place of support had been baftled, now halted several days, evi- 
dently waiting for the arrival of new forees. Early on Monday, 
November 5, they attacked the Turkish positions, and a general 





engagement ensued, which ended in the evenin th the d 

in of the centre of the Turks and their retire nf 
rum. Resistance in the eity appearing impracticable, M 
abandoned it on Tuesday, retiring in the direction of Ea \ 
cording to a despatch from Constantinople, the Russians « 


on the sam . Short 


eapital of Turkish Armenia 


it was described by a competent English « 

of not remarkable strength, but lately placed by the ¢ 

skill of General Kohlmann, a Hungarian officer of the war of Ists) 9 
} and by the mounting of a hundred Krupp guns on 

state of present safety. Kars is blockaded, and, negotiatiot 


surrender having been broken off, the erection of 
| against its outworks has been commenced. As to 

of standing a long siege the reports are co d 

The eapture by the Russians of the Turkish 

Gorni Dubnik end Telish on October 24 is ne ‘ 

cost them an immense sacrifice in officers of the Imperial Gi 

while the number of Turks captured there has corresp 

raised in official reports from the figure of the on 


The report of the transfer of Prince Charles 
Poradim to Bogot has not been econtirmed, the Grand 
now occupying the latter place, with the Czar as vVisitol 
ment of the Rumanians has made a reconnaissance in the direet 
of Rahova on the Widdin read, 
on the 


of it. 


These badly-decitnated troops t 
north thank 


continue to be active ‘ 
southwest On November T the 


sians operate 


Gorni Dubnik, Osman Pasha’s troops having 

approach, and thenee they advanced + two versts 7 nearer to 1) 
Further south, Russian infantry and eavalry pushed 1 

boldly, Shetket Pasha retiring without fighting teward © 
Lukovitza, on the Orhanie read, and ‘Teteven and Turkish 1 
southwest of Lovatz, were oceupied without a contliet we 
tioning. Orhanie is being placed ina state of defence dl 

able reinforcements are reported to have been despatel 
Shefket to resume the offensive. ‘There are also some mi 
perceptible, aggressive trom both sides, east of the Shipka P i 
sian troops being concentrated in the neighbori 

while a* Turkish feree, numbering between three and t 

sand men, from south of the Balkans.” is official 

Russians to have been repulsed, after three how ‘ 

an attack on Mahren, a few miles southeast of Elen I" { 
only instanee of fighting on the | of the Tzesa ‘st 
corded in the telegrams of the last ten davs Nor dor a 


mann’'s activitv inthe Dobrudja amount to mu 


Russian operations in Bulgaria, since the arrival of the Guar 
and other reinforcements, are marked east of the Yantra by desul 


; ] + “Se ‘ rh] sy leva ‘ ] avy . . + 
toriness and west of it bv a cautious avoidance of heavy encounters. 





The returns from the elections for the French ¢ Is-General 
are not all in at this writing, and there are so many distriets to hem 
from that it will probably be some « still before the result 
accurately Known In the meantim e, the prevailing impression 
seems to be that the Republicans have made gains, but whethei 
gains enough to get rid of the MaeMahonate majority of 15 in the 

en. Part of it h loubtedly disappeared 

of the Assembly el rhe M nul | 

up His nund to compro leo lite t ) 
degree, and at empted to form anew ministry, he aded by M. Por Vou 
Quertier, and containing, except the Minister of War and Minister of 
Marine, who Were to remain from the present Cabinet, about an equal 


number of Legitimists and Bonapartists. It would have differed from 








the present Cabinet in being more moderate, but not in being more 
in accord with the Assemb] The attempt, however, it is now r 

ported, misearried, and the old Cabinet is still retained. The Re 
publicans have in the meantime resolved to accept no Ministry 
whichis not parliamentary in its origin, and will undoubtedly unseat 
ll ers of the Assembly who have been plainly elected by Gos 

( wnt pressu The close of the ivcle cannot now be deferred 
many weeks 
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THE EXECUTIVE BARRIER AGAINST THE SILVER MANTA. 
il ( reason for believing at present—supposing that 

( ess does hot interfere—that Mr. Sherman will be able to 

le specie paymehts at the date fixed by the Resumption Act 
of 1875, and that we shall then be delivered from one of the most 
injurious results of the war, and one of the serious impediments to 
the return of healthy production and exchange. jut there is 
danger that Congress may interfere. The Western Democrats have 


abandoned the open advocacy of unlimited paper inflation, the Re- 
support of which ha But they have 
taken up in its stead the advocacy of the remonetization of silver as 
a legal tender to an unlimited amount, and for this seheme Re- 
publ Indeed, it may be said that the West, 
including all parties, is thoroughly given over to this new and curi- 


publican always been slender. 


can support is strong. 


h 
1USION, 


ous ce and at this writing it seems, we will not say probable 
but not improbable, that we shall only be saved from it, as we were 
saved from the paper intlation scheme of 1874, by a Presidential veto. 
That its embodiment in legislation would defeat or greatly in- 
the difficulties of resumption we think there can be little 
It would injure the Government credit, and thus increase the 
premium on gold, by spreading the impression that the Democratic 
party, into whose hands the Government is passing, was possessed 
by arevolutionary temper in matters of finance, and might be expected 
te treat the currency and the public debt from a Communistie point 
of view. The alarm thus inspired would be deepened by the fact that 
in any such schemes it would meet with no organized opposition. 
On this silver matter the Republican party has deserted to the ene- 
my or refuses to fight, and the resistance to it only comes from small 
and detached bodies of individual Republicans, many of whom are 
afraid to speak out too strongly about it lest it should damage the 
party in other matters. Few Republican papers, for instance, were 
willing to say one word in criticism of Secretary Sherman’s silence 


Crease 


doubt. 


about the silver movement in his late speech in the Ohio canvass, 
thoish this movement is actually the most pressing danger to the 
public eredit that now exists. ‘The greenback movement is practi- 


eally dead. It was too absurd to bear longer discussion, and the Su- 
preme Court has given it a cowp de grace by the opinion that the 
issue of paper money is a war power, only to be used for war pur- 
But the silver movement has a speciousness which the 
greenback movement never had, as we have more than once pointed 


poses. 


out. Silver, for instance, is “ hard money ” and “ coin,” and is not 
capable, as paper is, of indefinite and arbitrary increase. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not for any of these reasons that it has been 
in lieu of No sign of love 


taken up grcenbacks. for silver as 
money showed itself in this country until it fell below the legal 
relation to gold in value and began to fluctuate violently. 
While it stood above the legal ratio to gold and was steady in 


value, it was allowed to pass out of circulation, and be finally 


demonetized, after long Congressional discussion, without a 
murmur, and even without notice. As soon as it began to lose 
its measuring capacity—or, in other words, began to offer the 


means of defrauding somebody—it was suddenly and eagerly taken 
up, the old defences of the greenback craze transferred 
to it, with various dishonest additions. The non-appearance of any 
objection to its demonetization when it was high and steady was 
to the cunning econceal- 

who were engineering 


and most of 


ascri 


bed, in defianee of the plaine st history, 


ment of the * bankers ” and * bondhelders ” 


the scheme in Congress. Silver was praised as Scriptural money, the 
money of Abraham, 
rduz out of the 


meney, ca 


Isaac, and Jacob; as native-American money, 


bein gioind in the interior of America; as cheap 


y for the poor man to get hold of, as distinguished from 


gold, or dear money, beloved for that reason by bankers and rich 
men; and, finally, as money which, owing to its fall in value, would 
give al] debtors a chance to make something out of their creditors, 
to which thejr sufferings and anxieties fully entitled them. To sober- 
minded and intelligent men, to whom publie finance is business, of 
course the above sounds like very gross burlesque. But it is not 


is doctrine pr 


ached ell over the West, believed in 
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devoutly by millions, and now powerfully represented in Congress in 
the ranks of both parties. 

Not only would the resumption of specie p yments—that is, re- 
sumption in gold—be deterred by the suecess of the silver 
and the eredit of the Government be shaken, but 
should witness a repetition of that furnishing aid to dishonesty 
Which was the most unfortunate feature of the issue of paper 
legal tenders, and the strongest argument for making such 
issues a strictly war measure, justifiable by necessity only, like 
the seizure of supplies or the burning of houses or bridges. 
It is not possible to permit a large body of persons to cheat 
another large body by repaying less than they borrowed, and 
confine the evil consequences to the parties to the transaction. The 
spectacle influences the imaginations even of the honest. The sight 
of swindling which meets with no punishment and causes no loss of 
reputation, helps, to a certain extent, to relax the very bonds of 
civilization, and rouses in every man a little of the old spirit of the 
marauding savage. When the swindle is perpetrated by means of a 
fluctuating standard of value the fluctuations operate as a continual 
feeder of the contagion of dishonesty. They convert the country 
into a vast gambling-house, and every buyer and seller and bor- 
rower and lender into a gambler who is laboring to outwit all who 
deal with him—that is, to get out of him by sharpness or dexterity 
some unexpected or concealed gain. We have gone through the disease 


scheme, we 


with the greenbacks, and we are getting over it, after terrible moral 
ruin and wreek. What silver men now wish is to have us go 
through it again by means of a new source of infection. But 
they either do not see, or pretend not to see, that the issue of de- 
p eciated currency, whether it be silver or paper, as legal tender 
is only successful as a fraud on the first stroke. The only persons 
fairly caught by it are those to whom money is due at the moment 
of issue; the others protect themselves afterwards in making their 
contracts and fixing their prices. There is nothing more melan- 
choly in the present agitation, and nothing which reflects more 
severely on the condition of our popular education, than the success 
which has been achieved in persuading the workingman that by 
making the dollar of some cheap material without changing its 
name he will get some advantage over the sellers of commodities, 
as if the flour-dealer or butcher would not see him coming with the 
“dollar of his fathers” and know what he was up to, and cither 
put up the prices or cut down the quantity, as might seem easiest 
to save himself from loss. 

The double-standard men, who pretend that you can so regu- 
late the relation of gold and silver by law that one can always 
buy a thing either for a certain sum in gold or for the sum 
in silver which the law declares equal in value to that sum in gold, 
have, without meaning it, considerably aided in this delusion. No 
such simple state of things has ever existed. The metals can- 
not be made to circulate in this way in any fixed relation. Un- 
fortunate creditors might be caught by the regulation once, Lut 
they would protect themselves afterwards by making their prices 
depend on the market value of the standard in which they were 


aid. But those who have recommended the double standard for 
] 


| the adoption of this country have not joined the silver men proper 


in the crazy suggestion that this country should adopt it alone. 
Messrs. Dana Horton, George Walker, and Cernuschi, who are the 
only persons who have supported it here whose opinions are entitled 
to any respect, acknowledge that, if feasible at all, it is only feasible 
by a convention among civilized nations, and that if we or any other 
country resorted to it alone, the result would be that we should be- 
come a reservoir for the depreciated and disused silver of other 
countries. That the rest of the world will join us in remonctizin, 
silver, however, there is not the least likelihood. There is very 
little respect felt abroad at this moment for the opinions of our 
politicians on currency questions, and there is no good reason wii 
| there shoul be. l 


Nothinz could have been better calculated to cde 
| stroy our weight oa such matters than the composition and repute 
of the late Silver Commission. There was only one man on it whose 
studies and experience and the character of whose mind entitled 
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him to be there, or made his conclusions of any consequence. There 
was one, at least, Whose disqualitication was, by reason of his personal 
interest, gross and pitent, and ought to have been fatal even if his 
mental equipment had been in any way adequate, But it was made 
up, although nominally a scientific body and intended to do seien- 
titic work, just in the way Congressional committees are made up— 

that is, so as to represent certain states of feeling, instead of bring- 
ing certain qualifications to the discharge of a dry and arduous duty. 
It is customary to put on a Congressional committee a certain num- 
ber of members who want something and a certain number of others 
who do not want it. This is done on the theory which, with regard 
to a large number of matters, is sound enough, that the majority is 
practically omnipotent, and that what the law ordains can generally 
be done. But this is not true with regard to the currency. The 
value of currency is regulated by the opinions not of one country 
but of all civilized countries. Congress cannot lower or raise the 
value of gold or silver, or of any other commodity in relation to gold 
or silver. What the West or the South or the North or the East 
therefore feels or desires or hopes about the matter is of no sort of 
consequence, any more than what it feels or desires or hopes about the 
weather. The persons to report on the best standard of value are to be 
chosen, not with regard to their knowledge of the feelings of the peo- 
ple, but their knowledge of the laws of trade and of the experience of 
mankind with regard to currency. The case is one of those in which 
majorities, far from making laws, have to discover and conform 
themselves to laws; and the business of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration is not to find out what the West wants for the purpose of 
gratifving it, but for the purpose, if need be, of enlightening it by 
explanation and discussion. 

When one sees, by the enormous number of bills introduced on 
eurrencey matters, the confusion which reigns in Congress, one feels 
more than ever the desirableness of some positive enunciation of 
opinion on the silver question by the Administration. The country 
is fairly entitled to know, by clear and explicit statement, where the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury stand on this matter— 
what they believe and what they intend, and the reason why. Such 
a statement would not only relieve the mind of the business world 
from much uncertainty, but furnish some sort of nucleus on which 
loose opinion might solidify. At present we present the curious 
spectacle of a great commercial country struggling with a grave 
financial problem, without any man or body of men whose opinions 
or plans about the matter are of more account than those of any- 
body else, and with the Executive charged with the custody of the 
Treasury playing the part of a silent spectator. 


MARSHAL MacMAHON AND THE ELECTIONS. 


- result of the elections of the Councils-General, whieh will in 

their turn elect a considerable portion of the Senate which is to 
pass upon the question of revising the French Constitution in 1331, 
is not fully known at this writing; but enough is known to make it 
sure that the Ministry has sustained another defeat, whieh has made 
their retirement all but inevitable. The attempted formation of a 
new Ministry, with M. Pouver-Quertier, the well-known Protee- 
tionist manufacturer, at its head, has not sueceeded, and the old 
one will face the Assembly. The Dac de Broglie has been defeated 
at the election to the Councils by a Bonapartist, which probably 
fills lis cup to the brim, and the Due Deeazes has been ready to 
resign for over a week. These are the only two members of the 
Ministry whose performances have excited much surprise. M. de 
Fourtou and the Bonapartists have been known to be eapable ot 
anything and have nothing to lose, but Deeazes and De Brogli: 
were supposed to be moderate men of good standing in all circles 
which they entered. De Brozlie, in particular, has been a 
mentarian of the Orleanist school, was under the Emp re one 
of the great apostles of constitutional government, and was the 


son of one of the most distinguished lizits of the Orleanist rézim 


Probably nothing in the crisis has more amazed people, both in 
France and other countries, than his desertion of his party and 
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principles, and his) becoming an aecomplice in’ probab 
most absurd attempt at personal government vet made in F 
history. For it must be remembered that when the tirst N 
overthrew parliamentary government, on the Dixhuit Brum 
Was a great conqueror who had crushed or cowed all the enemies of 
the republic ; when Charles X. undertook to govern without a 


}; 
ment, he represented and had inherited at least a portion of the 
tige of an ancient Freneh dynasty ; when Louis Napoleon h 
coup detat, he bore a name which Was associated in the minds ot 


millions of Frenchmen with the most glorious days of the natior 
history. It must be remembered, too, that all these atten 
made when the great bulk of the French population were absolutely 
Without political training or experience of the working of constit 
tional government. The electors at the time of the Revolution of 
Ik48 did not number over 250,000, and Louis Napol 
plébiscite took place amone Voters the great body of Whom 
only voted once before, and of whom very few had even a si 
quaintance with polities. Ino Ts51 constitutional governime 
still hardly known on the Continent. Attempts to establ 
just met with bloody repression in’ Prussia, Austria, and tty; anid 
the friends of Liberalism everywhere were plunged in desp 

Now, however, everything is changed. France has just se 
boldest and most successful attempt at personal goverm 
recent date, end in disgraceful ruin. = She 1 
300,000 led into captivity under a chief calling himself Bon 
The people, too, instead of being the rude and illiterate px 
1851, with no knowledge of government but as a power whi 
down the prefeets and the gensdarmes trom Paris, have received a 
considerable amount of sehool education, and have had t! 
of familiarity with universal suflrage. It true that wm 
suffrage under the Empire was very much drilled and manipu 
but no man can vote during all that period, and 


live with voters, 


without acquiring the habit of discussion and a certain sei of 


superiority to the persons whom he puts in office, and a eertain « 
joyment of his own possession of power. In fact, one of the things the 
Imperialists were careful to do in all their addresses and manifesto. 
Was to flatter the voters grossly, and impress upon them that the 
were the real seat of the sovereignty, and the true source ef all 
legitimate authority. There was nothing Louis Napoleon \ 
proud of ealling himself as the * Flu,” er elected one, and nothing 
of which he boasted so much as of the number of votes he got in] 
} 






plébiscites. Now, the most besotted and subservient population cat 
not be exposed to these intluences for a whole generation 
gaining considerably in self-esteem, and without expecting itself to 
be consulted and to a certain extent obeyed. The Freneh peopl 
therefore, on Whom Marshal MacMahon has been trving his hand is 
a “saviour of society,” is in very important respects a different 
people from that whieh witnessed and condoned the coup @etat of 
1251. 

Its surroundings, too, are as different as can be imagined. Au 
tria has become a parliamentary empire: the King of Prussia 
his supplies vot d by ag udging and inquisitive Chamber; Etalsy 
Lunited monarchy with a p L pore irly as fre 7 
active as those of Great Britain. Even the Turks have taken to 
debating and investigating. Europe, in short—that is, every eoun- 
trv which Frenchmen know much of, or come into relations with, or 
for Whose criticisms they eare —is completely transformed since the 


’ 


last French Republie was overthrown. Though last, not least, the 
Marshal is neither a conqueror nor the son nor the nephew of a cen 
queror. He was in the Crimean war a brilliant general of division ; 
in Italy the hero of a tight whieh was within a hairs-breadth of 
ending in defeat: was driven from the battlefield of Worth. almost 


with ignominy by the Crown Princes, and gave up his sword witl 


the disorderly mass of fuzitives who were caught in the trap at 


Sedan. He isa brave min, and has always hitherto done well to 
the extent of his ability. and in some countries would pass for a 
ereat soldier. Bat itis not such heroes as he that arouse French 


enthusiasm. The nationhws drunk too deep of military glory, and 


has its annals crowded with the names of tog many successful sol- 








JR») 


( m touched by MacMa- 
: ante ' 
»> the old man ead 
! : 
\ 1 on ¢*t 2 € 
) ly that would do h 
bmen ready to push coercion at 
the Empire in its worst and most arbitrary 


| 1) hy] ) tly ] thirty \ ’ 
%: { Marshal or his ministers thro 
Phy j | documents enter into no details 
I ( ‘kK 1.” but do not deseribe what 
R I. Phiers and the other Republican writers and 
0! v4 matever in showing that the last As- 
| lerately, and to their arguments 
» reply. When M. de Pourtou, and even the 
Due Decazes, ace Lthe Republican deputies of being Communists 
ms of ( tice tendencies, there was really nothing to 
(| | ] \ t ( { arose, and the Marsh: lasked 
J ~ { th had comparatively little gravity, as 
wats acl ledged that in accepting a minister of such 
‘ radical tecedents, and personally so distasteful to him, 
hh tt | erin the of concession than it was alto- 
( ble to expect. But the subsequent proceedings, and 
‘ t I binto the ¢ of the Bonapartists, and the claim 
t trom and transeendinge those of the legislature, 
et of Which no adequate and favorable explanation has 
oflered, except b cribing it to a sudden victory of the 
Cc] 1 inti the Marshal's immediate cirele. Hardly any- 
( net lLaceount for the adhesion of the Due de 


le 


Bro to the gross methods of intimidation pursued by M. « 
ov ’ thy Pyrleg 7 -) 


bove all things, a pious, and, it is 
tholie. The Marshal’s new view of 


I that, although he was appointed by the legislatur 
ds] ppointmennt is ratified by a popular vete, he i 
meth iore and higher than an officer of the government, and 

! we France ag t the willof the majority, ean, itis fairly said, 

hardly have a political er purely mundene origin, but must be a 
legestion coming from a sacerdotal souree, and must owe its suec- 

a rpart at | 0 its gratefulness to the Marshal's household. 

i wory derives, too, a great deal of support from the language 

of the clerieal press and frem the outspoken participation of the 


; + ly 
manifested at the 


bishops in the ean , and the eager interest in it 


Vatican. What the clergy can have expected from the triumph of 


e as the Marshal's pelicy has been foreshadowing it is 
tosay. Active interference for the restoration of the Pepe’s 
temporal power, which they are accused of leoking for, is too prepos- 
te an aim even for the and their desires have probably not 
cone bevond the establishment of one Catholic government on whose 
fluence they could count in any coming complications, inasmuch 


1¢ in its history since Constantine, has 


present no first-class Catholie sovereign or state at its back, and 

probably tinds the maintenance of political influence indirectls 
through voters a task of increasing difficulty. 

WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 

| crop in the Western States (California excepted) has turned 

( even finer than the high anticipations that had been formed of 

i Both quantity and quality it is unequalled, and is bringing a fair 

p ! h larger price, indeed, than could usually be expected with 

he Croy | farmers are beginning to pay their debts, and business 

is proving Failures, which in Iowa last year shot up sud- 

3] (the average in that State) to 20 per cent., under 

| of two successive failures of crop, will this fall be very 

f il all through the rich farming region of the Wesi 

\ i dl. 

i r appreciation of the value of the securities which the 

{ 01 uch the ea of this as the low rate of interest in 

W driven many large insurance end other investing 


Nation. 
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impanies by an irresistible force to a more 


no trustworthy figures; but the fact that in the face of an increasing 


demand and oc asional stight fall in the value of the real-estate s curity 

rate of interest has dropped within two yeurs through the whole vast 
prairie country, of which Towa is the centre, from 10 and 12 per cent. 
down to 7 and 8 (where the security is good, of course), shows the immense 
gone there. 


amount of capital that has In this country, where a few 


years ago it was diflicult to get money on any security, to-day there is 
scarcely a town of half a dozen shops that has not competing agents urg- 
ing the farmers to borrow the moneys of the companies they represent. 
And this movement was on the whole a wise one where carefully exe- 
euted, Notwithstanding the foolish delay now necessary in foreclosing 
Western and the and unavoidable un- 
punctuality of the borrowing farmers, the best of these mortgages have 


mortgages, occasional almost 


) bh 


cen probably among the best investments in the market; for the s¢ curity, 


when properly selected, has been ample. .A Western farm of fine quality 


and position is more salable on foreclosure than an Eastern one, as a 
general thing, and therefore foreclosure is less often necessary, especially 
But, on the other 
hand, business is less regularly done, the standard of mercantile honor is 


‘mers make money much more rapidly there. 
much lower than in the East, particularly amongst the lawyers and real- 
and 
. Yet no 


in the country is so recklessly managed at present as this 


dealers through whom this business has to be transacted: 


eureless ways of doing business are almost sure to cause loss 


interest 


HUsAINESS 


investment in the West of Eastern moneys. 
The agents are far off, and it is difficult to oversee them. It is a ease 
where there is special deinand for the application of 


} 


the cardinal business 
that trust should be placed only in agents whose interest it is to 


rve their j rim ipals, But pre isely the reverse 


is the course pursued. 
The companies almost universally rely upon the representations of the 
agent of the borrower, and upon appraisement certificates. The agent is 
paid by a commission from the farmer, which rises with the amount loaned, 
so that his immediate interest is to lend as much and as often as possible 
without regard to the security given ; and he really represents the bor- 
rower, though usually pretending to have the interest of the investor only 
in view. The appraisal certificate is of very little value, of course, belong- 
ing to the same class of documents as our customs affidavits of value. The 
agent selects some men in town who think they remember the farm, and 
take a sufliciently rose-colored view of its value ; or some farmer is sought 
vicinity who has just reeecived a similar favor from the borrower 
and is willing to help him in a neighborly way to get what he wants. 
Direct, deliberate fraud is seldom planned except in cooking the abstracts 


of title. and there it is rare. 
7 
1) 


in the 


The property is simply put at what it 
The trouble is in the way of doing business. 


* ought” to bring. 
Moreover, this is not the only mistake. 
been lent in the last year en the frontiers of Minnesota and Kansas, in 
districts where there is no satisfactory security, the value of land being 
The rates of interest in these districts have been from 
20 per cent., and agents handling capital at 10 per cent. have 
Indeed, 10 per 
; 


cent. is still (or was very recently) charged all borrowers by the 


Large sums of money have 


merely speculative. 
15 to 
charged from 19 to 20 per cent. for their commissions, 
i agents 
of one great investing company, although its officers must be aware that 
this commission effectually prevents their making any first-class loans, 
since, as a general thing, no first-class borrowers have for some years 
To call the method in which this great busi- 
Some of the more cautious 


paid any such commission. 
ness is done reckless, scarcely describes it. 
companies, at long intervals, send out an examiner to review their loans, 
and more than one has within the last year made 
This is wise, but still it is not a sufficient safeguard at the best, 


the most discouraging 
reports. 
asan unscrupulous egent can * invest ” large sums before discovery ; and, 
as it is frequently practised, itis a mere form, 

The remedy is a simple enough one. It is merely to do business in a 
businesslike way. No loan should be made until the security has received 
the personal inspection of a salaried officer of the company, a man of 
established character and skill, is the welfare of the 
A few such men could travel over a whole State ; and the 
enormously expensive commission agencies should be discouraged and ap- 
plications sought directly from the farmer, The best security and nine 
or ten per cent. interest could probably even now be obtained if the bor- 


whose sole interest 


company. 


rower were relieved of the commission and expenses, which sometimes, 


on small loans, eat up one-fifth before the loan reaches him. Some such 


change must be introduced or there will be a repetition of the 


which the 


painful 
lesson experience with Chicago suburban mortgages shculd 


have taught Eastern investors. 
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ENGLISH HOPES OF PEACE IN THE EAST. 


Lonpowx, October 15 
We are 


ber equinoctial gales, 


UMN has come mid- 
le of the Oct 
rome in the afternoon 


1, we involuntarily interchange 


upon us in the short days and in thy 


and as each day we come peace- 


to our comfortable houses and out of the rai 
not 


ally 
and win congratulation 
in the works of Plevna, or in the outposts among the Armenian moun- 


that we are 


tains ; and as this feeling, combined with the sense of horror at the 
savagery with which the war has been waged on both sides, and the un- 
precedented loss of life, gains ground in this country, the desire for 


bloody scenes which are being car- 
ried on in the East, becomes predominant. We of reading the 
details of slaughter, and whatever way our sym the uni- 
versal desire now is for a peaceful settlement on the most 
Ilence it was with a sense of relief that the fol- 
speech delivered by Stafford Northeote at 
was read througchout the whole of England : 


peace and for an end to be put to the 

are weary 
pathies may run, 
reasonable 


terms that ean be made, 


lowing paragraph, in a Sir 


Exeter on Tuesday last, 

‘All that we can say is that this war has been throughout a war of 
surprises ; that many things happened quite contrary to the expectations 
of p Sonat who are the best, or are supposed to be the best, qualified pre some ts 
in the matter; and although I now see that prophecies are very freely 
made that it is impossible that the war can terminate in campaign 
and that it will be hopeless to expect that any settlement ean be arrived 
at until one or the other party has gained a more decisive superiority than 
at present elton has gained, still Jeannot help thinking that there may 
yet bc surprises, and a surprise even in that directron, h 
pom A the prophecies of these esperivnced and qua "ried PevTsOnsS, .« 6 «6 
That I think is the only bit of blue sky that I can venture to see at the 
present moment in the Eastern questi a 


one 


were nea] | desi p- 


member 


of the 
attention. Dut when it 


if these words had been spoken by even a subordinate 


y would have excited some 


Administration the 
the words of a cabinet minister, 
and the the 


too, W vords 


Was remembered that they were 


Chancellor of the Exchequer leader of Government in 


House of Commons—a men, ho weighs his and is eareful 


that no responsibility shall attach to him for any false ‘ssion Which 
his 
in the 


being undertaken by the ¢ 


impr 


there is little wonder that they were taken 


a hint that neg 


words may have conveyed 


country to convey rotiations of a promising character 
the direct 


lor two days we were buoyed up with hopes that 


vere rovernment in ion of an early 


Govern- 
Dut 
nd drew a 


peace. our 


ment at last were going to perform an energetic stroke of business. 
on the third day another 
dense cloud of doubt and disappointment over his colleague's 


‘blue 


cabinet minister appeared in public a 


Thurs- 
and one in the evening, and this is what he said : 


ky.” Lord Salisbury made two speeches at Bradford on 


day, one in the morning 
‘*No man can predict whether an early pe - or a tg ted war 
awaits us. Of course, if any great victory were to declare for either side 
you might possibly, after an overwhelming victory, look tor an early 
peace ; but in the absence of a contingency which is not, perhaps, a very 
probable one, no man can say how near pexee is, unless he knows | 
near exhaustion the two belligerents are. If you know that either 
gerent is so nearly exhausted, either in money or in men, that he cannot 
long continue the struggle, you may be certain that no scruples for honor 
nor considerations of policy will long prevent the conclusion of. pen 


i 





but no indications of such exhaustion have yet risen to the surface or met 
the public eye, and in calculating the chances of peace you must also 


remember this, that this is a war not of sovereigns but of peo} a aoe 
Until, therefore, exhaustion sets in, | do not much myself believe in th 
probability of a drawn battle or a drawn war, for the fortunes of war nu 
man can prophesy.” 


So 





and in the evening, as if to clineh th 
Ss ** bit of blue 


1 in the morning, 
r Sir Stafford Northcote’ 


he Salt 
wnd daub oy 
he added : 


** You kno that this war is being waged on one side and the other by 
feelings which spring from the lowest depths of human niture, and you 
cannot expect that until either there is some great victory or some cc 
plet e exhaustion the pretensions on which this war s based 
abandoned on either side.” 


argument 
altogether, 


sky” 


Was | will | 


rquis of Salisbury is a more impetuous man than the Chan- 


eclior 61 tie h his wv 


ixe ean er, and he sometimes does not weig 


the same precision with which Sir Stafford Northcote weizhs his. But 


the speech which I have quoted was, it is apparent on the face of it, a 


carckully-prepared speech. Nay, it was more of a “leading articlo,” or 


| 
more | 





ike one of Lord Robert Cecil’s pungent articles in Sa 
Review, than an off-hand, after-dinner poliiical oration. ‘These v Ye 
are not haphazard words. They were studiously a i 
the fact that they were uttered by one cabine*+ minister two days after 


another cabinet minister had. it may be inadvertently. raised delusiv 


N 


fragment of 


ation 


hopes, seems to indicate that they were spoken Vopur 
that pury f there was one, must ! | 

sion which Sir Stafford Northeote had 1 | We f 
fore, into dou nd we fear that howeve } 

the Govermunent of which the two pron nt | t soa 
bers may be, their inaction remains as | 


not calculate 


aveneyv, 


somewhat rou 


to these two speeches, and esper 


press peace 
as follows : ** 
be most 
at the present 
years I have 
S) ectator, bot 
phri is 


variably—rem 


oractuar 


» frequently has this Pythia of Wellingtou Ss t proved he 
lending prophetess that IT have begun to regard i nearly ce 
the opposite of her predictions will come to pass. th 
gleam of hope flashes out for a moment a ! 
in the Spectator ; and unless the opposite view should | xt 
week in the pages of the same journal, | should 1 
solution before the year begins to lengthen. 

Pending a settlement in the direction of status i 

ever way it may work itself out, it is not unin { t 
which has taken place in the feelings and opin f 
garding both the combatants. The masses in FE d wl KY 
—ignorantly most of them, but ea \ \ ia 
about something if war isin theair. During t rly days 
war, When it appeared as if Russia was t \ 
we were panic-stricken about India. 17 Wildest ] ts W , | 

a Russian advance across the Himalayas was regarded 
Respectable journals were not ashamed to urg 
columns as an argument to drive us into ¢ vir. Now t taliles a 
turned. Russian power is minimized ; we breathe freely w 
her aggressions, and no longer regard | { i; ' e 
of Pe ¢ men must be on t if 
is all « » Indian mutiny: and the fear Turk i 
come victorious out of the war we shall \ Mal 
in the East. Of course these hopes and f 3 
ficial kind. They take thei iin in t : ! 
munity. They are discussed glibly enough in \ r 
up and taking down their daily bur \ dl we 


from them to the suburban villas in the v v of ‘ Wils j 
in other places where men who have 1 y \ 
)? lcs as an art do m \ COnLreaul i } hit 
ment and outs the | ters of is a iin tha 
country regal ¢e the w ind regarding towards it i} 
rreat rity of men W ire capal {: y | rs of thic 
cigantie « stion at Issue j ctuated by no syinj vw tipathy 
towards ¢ of t ombatants. Early in the Ipaign svmp . 
and antipathies were more | unced ; now they are qui n Wi 
have more respect for th < than we had. V remember } tra- 
ditions, and r e that the fighting insti is stl n him when | : 
left to his own resources and cann 1} f barbarous nation 
ike the English and French to do his fighting f im But we know 
that if the war were over he would relapse into the same state of dogged 
i pacity for good from which he tem} wily emerged, and that his 
Christian sul ts would not be a whit better off than they were. We no 
ger fear the Russian as we did six months ago, and we do not respect 
him so much as we did at the close of the Crimean war. We believe that 
Russia must eventually succeed, just as she eventually sueceeded in 1829, 
BR sil ble now that she must march toa Cadman victory, which 
f f serious aggression, much less powerful 
t s was, ff, with his tongue in his cheek, informed 
. respondent at Constantinople last January that “*the Ru 
sian rev r had missed fi ‘the epigram ran the length and breadth 
lL was | -helieved and half-distrusted. It contributed as 
ps, as anything else to the collapse of the confere: Lo 
irbability of the Tark. By means of it Mephistopheles beckoned 
t ,upon the 1 Dut t epigram has turned out be much nearer 
t h than the author of it in all probability suspected. Th tof 


Ther 


ially to the anxiety of the Gove 
on the belligerents if it saw a chat of so 
We believe that the Govern nt might almost as profit \ 
anxious to press rain upon the sky of Hin press | 
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the however, has done some din Rurope. It has relieved the 
} Lit ha wkened the tension in Germany, and given 
| ven f peace. We are no longer afraid of India ; 
( \ longer is afraid of Fran and France no longer lays much 
t Ktussian allian 
THE BEST WORKS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, October 12, 1877. 

ates all the interest that has been taken during the last year in the 

astern question, enquiris e frequently made as to what are the 
best books from which to get an idea of the present state of Turkey and 


of the relations of the various subject populations to the central Govern- 


ment and to each other, Such questions are far more easily asked than 
answered, for most of the books written upon Turkey of late years are 


disfigured by thick-and-thin partisanship either for the Turks or for the 


Christians, Of such books unless one read all it is better to read none. 
Even then actual experience and the friction of every-day life are neces- 
sury to brag one to the Juste milieu. Let me mention, however, two 


hooks which ave especially caleulated to enlighten the unprejudiced, or 


even the prejudiced, mind. In their way they are both excellent, written 


by men who have lived long in the East, and therefore free from that 
clamour which the Orient throws at first over every one but the most 
prosal 

The first is ‘Le Balkan et l’Adriatique,’ by M. Albert Dumont, the 


the French Archwologieal School at 
brilliant scholar, an acute observer, and a man of the world. 


Athens, an exact and 
This book 


was originally published in the 2erue des Deux Mondes about ten years 


direc tor of 


and contains the results of the author’s studies of the manners and 


1z0, 
character of the four great races which inhabit European Turkey—the 
Slavs, the 


Greeks, the Turks, and the Albanians—studies pursued during 


eight years of journeys and archeological researches. The rich historical 


and scientific results of those journeys are given elsewhere jn the splendid 
colicction ‘of * Archives des Missions Scientifiques,’ published by the 
French Government. Though published ten years ago, the book of M. 
Dumont is as true as if written yesterday. In the compass of 
411 duodecimo pages it gives more and better information on 
Hellenism in Turkey, on the Bulgarian Renaissance, on the 
relations of the Greeks to the Slavs and to the Turks, on the 


Albanians, and on the Turkish provincial administration, than can be 
found e'sewhere in whole volumes, This is not the ordinary traveller's 
diary, with its passing glimpses of life on the road, but a selection of 
reflections and analyses written at leisure with full knowledge of the 


It 


It is written, too, in a style at once clear, concise, and charming. 


subject, all 


all tells. 
What M. Dumont has done for the provincial administration and the 
race-struggle has been done—not equally well, but still well—for the 


extraneous circumstances and incidents being omitted. 


bureaucracy of Constantinople in *Stambul und das Moderne Tiirken- 
thum.’ This beok was published a few weeks ago at Leipzig anonymously. 
It purports to be by an Osmanli, and has even been ascribed to Murad 
Effendi, the Minister at Stockholm. It is, however, evidently 
written by a physician, a German, and a Iebrew, and there is strong 


Turkish 


reason to believe that it is the work of the two Doctors Mordtmann, who, 
both father and son, are distinguished Orientalists, and have long lived 
in Constantinople. ‘Stambul’ is in a certain way modeled after the 
‘Sketehes of St. Petersburg Society,’ written also by a German physician, 
which had some vogue three or four years ago. Together with sketches 


of the general system of administration and of the almost close corpora- | 


tion of the Stambul Effendis, and more particularly of the system of 
education among the Turks, the newspapers, the family life, and the 
position of women, it gives pictures of the career of the Sultan, Abdul 
\ziz: of Aali Pasba and Fuad Pasha ; of the late Grand Vizier Mahmud 
Nedim Pasha, as well as of men now prominent, such as Mahmud 
Damad, Ahmed Vefik, Miinif, and Savas, and of the leaders of the 


Young Turkey party, including Ali Soavi Efendi. While sometimes the 


peneil might have been charged with blacker colors. in no case ean the 


portrait be called flattering. The distinetion between Young and Old | 
Turkey is well brought out, and it is plainly shown that Young Turkey 


is even more fanatical and less dispose 1 to reforms than the Old party. 
The authors give some hope of a continuation of their work, ‘Stambul,’ 
is wel] he book of M. Du it, i 1! worth transtation, 

for ar ount of the dition of Macedonia and the adjoining dis- 
triets 1 Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey,’ by Miss Irby and 
Miss Mackenzie, is d ving of all praise. As for Montenegro, any one ! 
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in Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Wine- 
read with 
negro Contemporain,’ by G, Frilley and Yovan Vlahovitch, 


who desires more than was found 
feenth Century for May, S77, may interest and 


‘Le Mont* 
and = * Montenegro 


pleasure 


und die 
When the Herzegovinian rebellion broke out, almost nothing 
could be found on Montenegro and Herzegovina. Now the latter 
province, with Bosnia, we have the interesting travels of Mr. Evans, and 
the * Bosnie et Herz¢govine’ of Charles Yriarte, always charming and 
often excellent, first published last year in the Rerue des Deux Mondes. 
The sketch of Suaint-René ‘La Serbie au 19e 
Sitcle,’ is very satisfactory so far as it goes, but Servia is minutely 
carefully described in the painstaking work of F. Kanitz, 
‘Serbien.’ ‘ Das Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan,’ by the same author, 
of which the second volume has recently appeared, the result of the 
studies and journeys of sixteen years, is simply invaluable to any one who 
wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with the theatre of the present war. 
Unfortunately the volumes are large and heavy and require careful study. 
I should mention also the ‘Geschichte der Bulgaren,’ the learned and— 
for more reasons than one—deeply interesting work of the 
scholar Const. Jos. Jirecek. The classical scholar will tind in this book, 
as well as in the more recent brochure of the same author, ‘ Die Heer- 


Montenegriner,’ by Spiridion Goptche- 
vitch. 


on 


historical Taillandier, 


and 


Johemian 


strasse von Belgrad nach Constantinopel,’ much information relating to 
the history of the Balkan peninsula in classical and Byzantine times. 
There is no good book about Rumania, but * La Roumanie Economique ’ 
of M. G. Obcdénare gives all the data necessary to form an idea of the 
recent great progress of that country. 

Ihave said nothing of ‘Turkey in Europe,’ by Licut.-Col. James 
daker, because, although there is much good in the book, there is also 
much bad, and it is so replete with erroneous or confused historical and 
ethnological talk, and with minute and utterly unimportant incidents of 


’ 


travel, as to be really worth very little. K. S. 


‘ 
Correspondence. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
To tne Eprror or Tne Nation : 

Sir: It seems strange to me that you do not carry your reasoning one 
step farther. You say that ‘for the people to support him, the Presi- 
dent must be doing something which they see and clearly comprehend. 
They cannot support him unless they know what he is about, and the 
thing he is about must be plain and simple. They will support him in an 
open fight with Congress on this point (the civil service), but the fight 
must be open and persistent. They cannot support him in hostilities 
which are chequered with private dickering and compromise, and of 
which they never know the real bearing. The people cannot ‘interview’ 
him and members of the Cabinet to know what is the meaning of this and 
that strange occurrence.” The necessity of the case could not be better 
stated. But that is precisely what, i# the present state of things at 
Washington, is impossible. Congress stands like a thick veil between the 
Executive and the people. That body alone has the ear of the country, 
which the other branch can never reach except through the inadequate 
and undignified method of the stump-speech and the newspaper. Sup- 
pose the Cabinet were to prepare a definite plan of civil-service reform 
It would be at once consigned to a committee. 
Party 


and send it to Congress. 
The opposite party would be unsparing in ridicule and abuse. 
friends would go about saying, ‘‘ We are heartily in favor of the princi- 
ple, but ¢hés measure, you know, is, of course, impracticable” ; as, indeed, 
it would be very likely to be, because any effective result must follow 
continuous discussion and experiment. Meantime, members would swarm 
round the White House and departments, striving to entrap an official 
into some act, in appearance at least, in glaring contrast with the prin- 
ciples of the measure, and few persons know how tremendous the pressure 
At once all the independent press would attack the inconsistency and 
insincerity of the President, members of Congress on both sides rub- 
And so the Executive, tongue- 


is. 


bing their hands with secret satisfaction. 
tied, would gradually lose the sympathy of the people, and go out of 
office abused and vilified as the embodiment of dishonesty and faithless- 
ness—a fate which awaits President Hayes almost as certainly as the 
course of the seasons, 

Is it not an obvious consequence of your own premises that the cabi- 
net officers should be placed where the people can hcar and see them ; 
where, if they have a measure to propose, they can explain and defend 
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it ; where, if there is any attempt to bully or browbeat, a public question 
by a collusive friend would at once lay it bare and fasten the responsi- 
bility on the individual ? 
made pure, and it is the only way in which ours will ever be. 


That is the way the British civil service was 
The posi- 
tion would be too trying for a secretary ? A man who knew his business 
would in a month have the country at his back in force enough to rout 
How can it be done? The secre- 
taries are constantly going before the committees in a manner quite un- 
worthy of a co-ordinate branch of the Government. Why should not 
that branch go before the White House ? The obstacle is precisely that 
in the way of civil-service reform—the hostility of Congress, which knows 
that one step would precede the other. Now, instead of putting the cart 
before the horse, why not demand that which is the means of eccomplish- 
ing the other? Why not urge this as a standard of election for members 
of Congress, and as the simplest and most definite way in which the 
G. 5. 


Congress, horse, foot, and dragoons. 


people can express their support of the President ? 
Boston, November 3, 1877. 


THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE IN CITIES. 

‘To confer the privilege of disbursing money, or of choosing those 
who are to disburse it, upon one who has had nothing to do with its ac- 
quisition, has paid no share of it, and has every possible inducement to 
squander it, will soon, we believe, be looked upon in municipal affairs as 
the method of madmen, and any attempt to defend it as too irrational to 
eall for serious discussion.”—Article on ** Tweed,” Nation, No. 642. 

To tue Epritor oF Tur Nation: 

Sir : Concerning the above paragraph, and such of like tenor as you 
have from time to time published in the Nation, may I ask you a few 
questions which have a direct bearing on the subject involved ? I will 
not stop to argue whether or not it is a good plan to make a part of the 
people the quasi-guardians of another—it has an uncomfortable resem- 
blance to the protectorship usually claimed by the crowned heads and 
aristocracy of Europe over their dependents and subjects—but will put 
the questions directly : 

I. Have I not (placing myself in the position of a laborer, living a 
toiling, honest but hand-to-mouth life) a right to see, in my capacity as 
a voter, that the streets upon which I must walk are securely paved and 
well lighted at night ? 

Il. Have I not a right to say how and with what means my children 
shall be taught at school, and who shall teach them ? 

III. Am I not in paying rent (be that ever so small) contributing to the 
public treasury as a tax-payer ? 

IV. Supposing my employer were not obliged to pay taxes on his 
stock in trade, would it not be rational to suppose that he would pay 
me higher wages than under present circumstances ; and is not, there- 
fore, the fact of my receiving smaller remuneration equal to my paying a 
certain amount of taxes through his ageney ? 

The last two questions answered in the affirmative would, of course, 
cover the first two, but I have purposely placed them so because I think 
that they can stand by themselves. If you do not wish to publish these 
qiestions and thus comment upon them, please answer them in a manner 
that suits your convenience. Ihave taken the liberty to place these points 
before you, believing them to be well worthy of your consideration. So- 
liciting your valued attention to the above request, I am, sir, yours 
respectfully, 

MILWAUKEE, October 27, 1877. 


JULIUS GUGLER. 


[How can it have, to a thinking man, “an uncomfortable resem- 
Liance to the protectorship usually claimed by the crowned heads 
and aristocracy of Europe over their dependents and subjects”? 
What “ protectorship” is “usually claimed by the crowned heads 
and aristocracy of Europe”? All erowned heads claim different 
things and have different powers accorded them by law or usag 
The Queen of England does not “ claim” 


ee 
the same things as the 
Emperor of Russia, or the Emperor of Germany or of Austria 
Sultan, or the King of Italy. Moreover, the English aristoeraes 
totally differs in ‘‘ claims ” and character from that of Russia, or Ger- 
many, or Austria; in France there is none, and there ean hardly be 
said to be any in Italy, or the Scandinavian States, or Greeee, or 
Turkey. It is only the Sultan and the Czar who claim the protee- 


, or th 


torship which consists in “ disbursing money, or choosing those who 
are to disburse it, without having had anything to do with its ae jui- 


sition or paid any share of it.” No aristocracy claims ar 
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kind. Moreover, our correspondent and every other member of 


civilized state is under a * quasi-guardianship " in every dep 
of his social aetivity outside his own business. As to h 
he is under the quasi-guardianship of the courts and the bar, t 


knows nothing about law: as to his security against forei 


vasion or oppression, he is under the 
army and navy, for he Knows nothing about fighting on land or s 
as to his travelling, he is under the quasi-guardianship of th 


quasi-guardianship of thy 


road managers, for he knows nothing about railroading : as t 
safe-keeping of his money, he is under the quasi-guardianship 
policemen, and so on. In faet, it tooks a little as if when our fi 
indited this passage about * crowned heads” and * aristocracies ” he 
had not thought out his meaning distinetly, but was repeating e 
eateh-phrases he had read in the newspapers and heard from 
orators. As to his questions : 

I. We do not know what he means by “a right to see,” et 
If he means a legal right to control or direct the per 
with the duty of paving and lighting the streets, whether he has 
it or not depends on the legislation of the State in which he 
We know of no State in which such a right 
qua voter, by law. 
he has it or not depends upon whether his 
cures good pavement and good light. If it does, he has thi 
if it does not, he has it not. If, for instance, 
in practice to make the pavements insecure and the gas bad, ther 


IS miven to a Voter 
If by “right,” he means moral right, whet} 


his * seeing “is fou 


sole moral right is to have his supervision or interference stepped by 
law. 
has no more moral right to pursue any course injurious 
munity, than the * crowned heads ” or * the aristocracy 
II. The answer to this is, wutatis mutandis, the same as te the 
first. 
set up schools, either for his own or other people's children, if he is 
not eapable of spending it properly, knows nothing about 
schools. Whether he has the legal right depends on the law of 11 
State in which he lives. 
IIL.-I1V. We answer, ves. 
whatever on the question of municipal 
spondent maintains that the fact that the payn 
taxes, however small, in this very 
the voter an intelligent interest in the 


The “laborer living a toiling, honest but hand-to-mouth lit 


No man has any moral right to 


+ sy Py ‘ 
take other people’s money to 
} 


and 


But these questions have no be 
government, unless our 
lent of an amount of 
ind 


ireect wav will be sure to 


MAanNAL eT 


nent of « \ 


Taxpayers are considered good voters not because thes ite 

certain amount to the support of the Government, but heeause the 
payment is supposed to give them an active interest in the concduet 
of it. There is no divine right or mystie virtue ina taxpaver. A 


taxpayer who does not know he is a taxpayer, or dees not con 
the effect of bad government in inereasing his taxes, is, for political 
purposes, a non-taxpayer. His money is of little moment; his state 
of mind about the common weal Whether 


, 
spending of thre 


Is Of enormous mement. 


there are any taxpayers whose interest in the Money 


is so small or so perverted as to make their voting mischievous 
and, if so, What taxpavers—are things to be ascertained by experi- 
ence. If every) tramp Who entered a village offered to pay 


the town-fund, the rest of the 


twenty-five cents to COMMNNNILY 
would not be a whit readier to let him vote at the town-mecting, no 
matter what he might say as to his interest in the condition of the 


roads and bridges. He might call himself a “taxpayer” as much 


as he pleased: they would not be satistied. They would consider 
other things about him than his quarter of a dollar.— Ep. Nation.) 


Notes. 


_ HOLT & CO. have in preparation a ‘Child's Cyclopedia of 
Common ‘ 


Things.’ and will shortly issue Taine’ Knglish | nn 
Lire i Pp ection, Col Lining two volumes in one.—Hurd & 
l rh I ly ane nd enlarged edition of Parke Gad- 
vin’s *Cy vdia of Biography.——G. P. Putnam's Sons announce as in 
press ‘The Silver Country ; or, The Great Southwest,’ by Alerand r D, 


‘The Conquest of New Mexico and Californie,’ by Gen, P. St.- 
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The 


( ( f vs by Prof. Felix Adler, « 1 ‘Creed 
by t Rev. OJ TB. Frothi am, en- 

t ( ct vt ition by Tl nton of 

| | f | \ | Phier trom i lll- 
I 1 rated wi by f Thiers 

Pr. WI r will tly is vl ed of Dean 

| ‘Kt niscences of Scottish Life and Charaeter..——PD. Appleton 
& Coo announce * The Life and Words « f Christ,” by Dr. Cunningham Gk ikie, 

it » Volumes, \ Boson Book Bulletin, quarterly, edited by C. A. 

Nel isannounced by D. Lothrop & Co., beginning December 1, “Tt will 

( pri riiy of a classified list of **the best books” published in this 

intry, and an alphahbetical list of the best published in Europe, during 

each quarter. [t willalso contain brief reviews, short articles, literary news, 

ete. \ series of essays on Italian Cathedrals, by Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 

ton; Reminiscences of Brook Farm, by a member of the Association : and 

. ] f Artist) ind Social Life in Rome, hy W. \ e Story, are among 
the attractions of the Aflantie Month?y for 1878 A. Williams & Co 


ve re printed from the Ne y England Tlistorieal and Genealo he 


Rev. A. B. Muzzey’s very interesting account of the 


Z 


inzton, with persons] recollections of the mn engaged in 
Auerbach, of Stuttgart, sends us * Der Schulmeister von Flat- 
(Eggileston’s * Hoosier Schoolmaster’ done into German), and 


‘Onkel Gustav,’ which is ‘Helen’s Babies’ with a new face.——The 


Louistana Historical Society, which was organized at Baton Rouge in 


1860, and speedily suspended by the war, has been incorporated anew and 
removed to t vate Library building in New Orleans. It invites contri- 
. } * . ° ° 
butions of every kind relating to its object, and especially desires to trace 


and recover such of its collections as were abstracted at Baton Rouge (a 
part were destroyed by fire)——We have been shown one of the sheets of 
Palestine Exploration Society, in preparation by the skilled 
hand of Mr. Rudolph Meyer, 


cision, and promises well for the entire map, consisting of some twenty 


the map of the 
It is executed with great dk licaey and pre- 
sheets. The Society, in return for contributions to its fund, is distributing 
its unique photographs of Palestine scenery and remains. As good dupli- 
cates of the forty that were lost by fire as could be made from prints, fill 
out the original series of one hundred, almost all of which are of a very 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Mlustrated Catalogue 


surpa 3 its predecessor of last year, Which in size and elegance was 


striking character.— 
itself a novelty among catalogues. It is perhaps somewhat too handsome 
to put in the hands of children, to whom one might safely entrust the not 
less varied illustrated numbers of the London Publishers’ Cireular and 
B rh ohh r. 


terior decoration, from Sertbner’s Mon/h!y) ; 


—‘ The House Beautiful’ (Mr. Clarence Cook’s papers on in- 
Dr. Henry M. Ficld’s ‘From 
Egypt to Japan,’ a second volume of his tour round the world : ‘Faith 
and Philo yy the late Prof. H. B. Smith ; ‘ Theological Essays,’ 
by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd ; ‘ Political Science,’ by President T. D. Wool- 
sey; and Dr. C. B. Klunzinger’s ‘Upper Egypt,’ are works shortly to be 
issued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co, , 


phy,’ l 


} 


Mr. Murray’s announcements had not appeared when we made our 


recent summary of forthcoming English pub! 
*Mvycena’ 


tions of Dennis’s * Cities 


Dr. Schlicmann’s 
° Cyprus * are supplemented by new edi- 


ications. 
and Gen. Di Cesnola’s \ 
Li and Cemeteries of Etruria’ and Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson’s * Ancient Egyptians,’ of which latter Dr. Samuel Dirch has 
had the editing and revising, and by Dr. Brugsch’s ‘ History of Egypt 
from the Earliest Period.’ 


Africa reecives still further attention in ‘ Liv- 
ingstonia,’ an xccount of the promising missionary setilement on Lake 
Nyassa, and * The Country of the Moors: a Journey from Tripoli in Bar- 
bary to the Lloly City of Nairwan,’ by Edward Rae. Crossing the straits, 
we are to have * The English in Spain, or the Story of the Civil War in 


Isto,” by Major F. Duncan. ‘ Bulgaria North of the Balkans,’ by IL. 


te 


". Barkley, Civil Engineer; ‘ Field Paths and Green Lanes, being Coun- 
iry Walks, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex,’ by Louis J. Jennings, with illus- 
by Thos, P. 


Bigg Wither; and *The Talmud,’ generally deseribed, with selections 


trations ; * Pioneering in South Brazil (Province of Parana),’ 
iilustratin ¥ the teac hing of the Bibl . by Dr. Joseph Barelav, are other 
popular titles. Daldy, Isbister & Co. also announce walks—‘ Walks in 


? 


London,” by Augustus J. C. Hare, and * Walks in Algiers,’ by L. G. 


Secuin: and these two works of current interest, viz.. * Prehistoric 

Europe,’ by J. Geikie; and ‘ Our Life in the Polar Regions,’ on the Aler#, 
by Capt. A H. Markham 

\ new impression of the seventh edition of Bartlett's ‘Familiar 

() ions’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) contains a significant number 

f changes In the plates, mostiy serving to lengthen the pedigrees of quo- 


Nation. 
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tations already adjudged familiar. For instance, Gray’s ‘Ignorance is 
bliss,” hitherto shown to have found previous expr ssion in Prior's 
‘Prom ignorance our comfort flows.” is now (p. 174) carried back a cen- 


tury to Sir William Davenant, in whose * Just Italian” occur the lines ; 


**Sinee knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 


It is not safe to know, 
In like manner, Blair’s version of what is perhaps an encient proverb : 


* Whistling aloud to bear his courage up,’ 


age up, 
we now learn was anticipated by Dryden, in his ‘* Amphitryon”: 
* Whistling to keep mysclf from being afraid.” 
Farquhar’s ‘* Necessity the mother of invention” finds a very carly 
parallel in the verse of Persius ; 
** Magister artis ingenisque largitor 
Venter.” 

On p. 591, Lincoln’s ** Government of the people,” which seemed not im- 
probably caught from Theodore Parker's ** Government of all the people” 
(1850), may now be derived from a speech of Daniel Webster’s in 1250: 
‘The people’s government, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people.” More curious is the finding /vat Justicia ef ruat 
Mundus in the Egerton Papers (1525), or more than a hundred years before 
the appearance of the ‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America’; and Ben- 
tham, Beecaria, and Priestley were all preceded by Hutcheson in_ his 
‘Inquiry,’ when he declared (1720): ** That action is best which procures 
the greatest happiness for the greatest numbers.” While by far the 
majority of the alterations are of this character, we hve a false attribu- 
tion corrected by the transfer from Canning to Frere of ‘* A sudden 


, 


thought strikes me—let us swear an eternal friendship”; and there are 
several new admissions—a particularly good quotation from Wordsworth’s 
‘Happy Warrior,” already well represented ; one more from Keats's 
*Tve of St. Agnes”; one from Poe’s **'To Helen”: one from Sheridan’s 
* Pizarro” (** Such protection as vultures give to lambs”), which may be 
said to have been for some time knocking at the door ; and one more 
from Addison’s ** Cato,” which, in these times of reckless eulogy of ** war- 
record ” statesmen, is worth remembering : 


* Curse all his virtues ! they've undone his country.” 


—The meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in this city 
October 24 and 25, was of rather more than usual interest. Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, lately returned to this country frem two years’ service in the 
American college at 
of the Syrian New Testament, giving for the Gospels the version called 
the Philoxenian, and presented a detailed account of its contributions to 
New Testament criticism. 
present that the part of the MS, containing the Gospels is of importance 
enough to be worth an independent publication, Mr, Hall also com- 
municated a few new inscriptions, Greek and Cufie ; and he read a rather 
searching and damaging criticism of Moriiz Schmidt’s ‘Collection of 
Cypriote Inscriptions.’ Dr. Seyffarth, the well-known dissenter from the 
prevailing school of hieroglyphic interpretation, passed in review the 
most important Egyptian antiquities discovered since the Rosetta Stone, 
with illustrations and interpretations. Dr. S. Wells Wiiliams, now, after 
more than forty years of missionary and diplomatic service in China, 
Professor of Chinese in Yale College, gave an account of the negotia- 
tions which led to the admission of Western ambassadors to the empe- 
ror’s presence without the humiliating ceremony of the ko-fow. He 
further remarked on the character of Chinese children’s books, and pre- 
sented one to the mecting, with a translation—a book of counsels to the 
young, whose shrewd sense and lofty tone of morality could not well be 
excelled by the best Western productions. Prof. Short, of Columbia 
College, spoke of the relationship of the expressions of place and time. 
Prof. Whitney had a paper on the comparative frequency of the spoken 
elements of the Sanskrit language, as connected on the one hand with the 


Jeyrut, exhibited the new MS, discovered by him 


It was the opinion of the Semitic scholars 


general character and history of alphabetic systems, and on the other 
with the special development of the Sanskrit alphabet out of the original 
Indo-European. Prof. Lanman, of Baltimore, laid before the Society the 
results of an exhaustive study of the declensional forms of the Rig-Veda, 
a valuable contribution to Sanskrit grammar. In another paper he 
offered an emendation and explanation of a difficult and probably corrupt 
Vedic passage. Dr. Haskell, of New Haven, had taken up the subject of 
the accentuation of vocatives in the Rig-Veda, and gave a complete 
digest of all the cases, the regular and the irregular or exceptional. The 
Society meets twice a year, and assembles next in Coston, in May, 1873. 
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—The London Conference of Librarians had less unity than its Phils- 





delphia or its New York pred sor. It 


is impossible to express its 


character or its results in a single word. It was opened by a long and 


thi 


downward, a 


Y 


comprehensive address by Mr. Winter Jones, of British Museum, 


from the Ark 


very subject thet 


containing an eccount of libraries concise 


history of printing, and a review of e 


had been proposed 
for the consideration of the Conference. 


I This was followed by the read- 
ing of papers too numerous for the time allowed, and by interspersed 
discussions, each cut short by the necessity of proceeding to the reading 
of the next paper. As discussions are by far the most profitable feature 
of such meetings, and can be obtained only at them, it was not well to 
The 
meetings were characterized by abundant good feeling but an entire 
‘mutual there was a plentiful airing of 


crotchets, many good hints were given for points of detail, and some 


prefer papers, which could have been given to the public in print. 


absence of admiration ” ; 
projects were brought forward that were not altogether impracticable. 
The first was the formation of 
the Library Association of Great Britain and Ireland, which promises to 


Two important results may be expected. 


be exceedingly active at home, and will be able to act in concert with our 
The 


own Library Association in matters of international concern, 
second is the proposed Index Society. 


—The continuation of Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature,’ which 
had been discussed at both the American conferences, was brought up at 
London, and although there was a most hearty acknowledgment that the 
work was indispensable, the plan which had been accepted in America 
failed to meet with general approval. It was thought that unpaid labor 
would be very unreliable both in point of time and in quality, and some 
persons doubted whether general co-operation could be obtained in a 
scheme which was to inure to private profit. Accordingly, a few days 
after the conference, Mr. Harrison of the London Library suggested the 
formation of a society which should take not merely Poole’s index but 
the whole matter of indexing under iis charge. The English have beer 
very successful in accomplishing by means of societies good literary work 
which would otherwise never have been undertaken—witness the Chaueer 
and Dialect and Early English and Palwographical Societies. Money is 
obtained in considerable quantities, and enthusiastic members volunteer 
to labor themselves and to superintend that part of the labor which is 
paid, and they not only promise but perform. In the present case there 
are few libraries that will not willingly pay their annual subscription, 
and no doubt many American members will join. The new socicty, 
which owes its birth to the Library Association, will receive countenance 
from and will reflect credit upon its parent. The field before it is vast. 
Periodicals are not the only branch of literature that require indexing. 
Memoirs and transactions of learned societies have been long in the hands 
of the Royal Society for that purpose, and the enterprise evidently needs 
anew impetus. Collected essays need an index, and there is a great deal 
of matter in all sorts of books that could be included in a general index 
of subjects. That to perfect such an index is absolutely impracticable is 
something partial is possible and would be of im- 
Then there is a great opportunity for iiterary labor in 
persuading authors and publishers to add indexes, detailed or bricf, to 
historical and scientific works, and indeed to all books that will admit 
of it. 


no objection whatever ; 


inense service. 


—There was nothing in the life of the late Mr. James Brown to strike 
the popular imagination, and his death last week has received but slight 
notice from the press compared with what was judged proper in the case of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. 
ing of grateful remembrance for the services which he rendered to 
New York and the country of his adoption. Like Mr. Stewart. Mr. 
Brown was a native of the north of Ireland. Owing to the condition of 
that country in 1798, his father resolved to seek security in the United 
States, and at the close of the century the family transplanting was ef- 
fected, and the enterprise and capital that should have been retained on 
the other side took root here in Baltimore under the firm name of Alex- 
ander Brown & Sons. In 1825 Mr. James Brown came to New York and es- 
tablished the firm of Brown Brothers & Co. The date marks the beginning 
of the period (following the completion of the Erie Canal) when the natural 
advantages of this port began to tell in the race with its rivals; and the 
panic of 1837, when the 
community, 


Enough has been said, however, to prove him deserv- 


house had won its grade in this commercial 

which New York forged ahead of 
Philadelphia on the score of trade, owing to a sound public opinion 
among the merchants of New York, to the formation of which Mr. 
Brown and his thenceforth life-long friend, the late James G 


marks a point at 


King, 





N 


© \—_ 
ation. IS 7 
largely contributed—owing, also, it is i ive to 7 ) 
the soundness of the Democratic party, which was then in lemey 
in New York, on the hard-money question. Correct } ’ ‘ 
bined with honest legislation, led toa prompt | t 
in this city and State, wheress in Philadel \ Ds 
the influence of Mr. Biddle and iW ig ‘ ney 
yas maintained, there was in cor [ae l ' Ira 
the State presently repudiated rl all en les W ! Now 
York has ever sinee been fixed in its allegiance to hard i 
of Brown Brothers maintained its solvency during the pa \ : 
precautionary arrangement with the Bank of England ‘ 
amount of all its English engagements (several milli \ 
anty enabled it to pass through the erisis on its own resou 5, or with 
trifling aid from the Bank, whieh was promptly repaid. Even it { 
suspension would greatly have aggravated the panic. The Eric R 
the Panama Railroad, the Collins and Pacific Mail lines, were am 
enterprises conducive to metropolitan and national growth in w 
eeption Mr. Brown bore a leading part. To this we wweadd. { 
own gratification, that he was one of the founders of this j t] 
personal character was of equal rank with his busin 
died in his 86th year, and was buried as modestly and unostent islvas 
he had lived. 

Thcodore Barri-re, whose death at the age of fifty \ v 
reported, was a moralist or a satirist rather than a dran 
plays as Thackeray wrote novels—to express himself ; and 
stage in France offered to him the medium that f 7 lin 1 | 
afforded to Thackeray. As he was not a born playi he 2 \ 
failures. But he was a wit, he had real power in t] 
acter, and a happy faculty of summing up a situation a it- 
ting sentence or pregnant phrase, and he had some grea esses, 
and foremost was ** Les Filles de Marbre,” written asan antidote to the j 
sidious immorality of ** La Dame aux Cam@lias,” whieh it immediately 
followed at the same theatre : there is a silly adaptation of it cal . 
** Marble Heart.” A sequel to this, originally ealled ** Les Pari \ 
Di eadence,” and inspired by Couture’s picture at the Luxeml 
ceded another su cess. ~* Li s Faux Bonshommi is an exeell nt specimen f 
pure comedy, which has recently been acted here by the French company 
Ilis latest success, ** La Comtesse de Somerive “ was written in i 
tion with his mother-in-law—a copartnership hitherto unique in y 
history : as adapted by Mr. Augustin Daly, under the name of ** Alix 
was well received in this country, Other plays kn 1 to American , 
goers--among them the * Angel of Midnight “and * A Bull in a China- 
Shop “—had their origin in his work, The death is als ' of 
Philipp Eduard Devrient, nephew of the famous actor, Lu Devrient, 
and himself an ornament of the German stage as w s playwright, but 
best known and to be known is the author of a‘ History of mn 
Dramatic uA 

—The question whi er the Bavreuth Biln PESTS; i el 1 

without a deficit has received an unexpected solution from Wag him- 
self. Ie proposes to his patrons to meet the prime difficulty of t! per- 
formances—the want of proper training on the part of the singers, musi- 
cians, and directors—by founding a school which, while not exclusively 
devoted to his own operas, will nevertheless make the adequate execut on 


of them its end and aim. When the course which we shall presently 


describe is completed, not only will all that he has hitherto produced be 


1 
compassed by the graduates, but they will be prepared to ¢ 


ive ad quate 
i 


} 


expression to his latest *tart-work,” called ** Parcifal,” the bringing out 
of which is thus deferred to a distant day. There is no child’s play in the 





LET by whi h the “true German style” of performance is to be 





‘expects to give his personal attendance not less than 
th: times a week to the prac tising, which is to begin on the first day of 
January, 1878. No singer or musician who has not finished his stu lies at 

me | of the existing conservatories, or whose musical culture falls 
1 wt standard, will be admitted, nor must any refuse to spend nine 


The year 1878 will 


months of each vear in Bayreuth (Jan, 1-Sept. 30). 
sumed in general vocalization with pianoforte 


practice, in which 


ent will form a great part. Wagner is not without hopes of 
for tutelage a full 


orchestra of musicians, but if he fails in this 
he will supply from without the 


weessary artists. 


String quartettes of 
at German composers will be the subject of special study. In 187: 
Wagner's music will be taken up, beginning with his earliest works. In 





enie representation of 


*Fiving Dutchman,” 


several of these—if possible, the 


* Tannhiiuser,” and 


‘Lohengrin’ —will take 





ea Te er O) 
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pee to be followed in I8S1 by ** Tristan and Isolde” and the ‘ Meister- 
Phe * Ring des Nibelungen” will consume 1882, and 1885 will 

pert ince of ** Parcifal Instruction at this novel school, 
tot publie rehearsals in the summer months, are to be 

While it is n ikeiy that many artists will pursue the 

irse, Wagner expects that enough will do so to ensure the con- 

nee of the school with themselves as teachers. His own assistants 

\ be Liszt and Wilhelmi. Pupils must become members of the Bay- 
1 Patrons’ Union, already founded, and pay a yearly minimum fee 


The estimate of 
s for the ensuing year is 20,000 marks, of which the city of Bayreuth 
mtribute a fourth, ‘* With the collective performances of 1883,” 
concludes Wagner, “the Bihnenfestspicle will be established once for all, 
and will be repeated every year as model representations.” 

Dr. Fri 


of his * Nonig 


fixed provisionally at fifteen marks (about four dollars). 


wens 
| l 


( 


will oe 


drich von Bezold has issued the third and last instalment 


Sigmund und dit Reic hskrieve reven die ILusit nm,’ noticed 


hy us some months ago (see Vadion, No, 566), It is occupied with the 
years from 1428 to 1431, the ascendeney of Procopius the Great, his 
terrible invasions of the countries bordering upon Bohemia, the negotia- 


ns Which ended in the assemblage of the Council of Basel (1431), and 
It is in the calm and impar- 


tial temper of this writer, who occupics somewhat of a middle ground 


the abortive fifth Crusade of the same year. 
between the Bohemian historian Palacky and his German antagonists 
Hiller and Griinhagen. On the whole, he appears to us the safest guide 
to the history of this troubled period. The treatise ends with an expres- 
ion of the sanguine hopes that rested now upon the Council—the infal- 
lible Church that could alone heal the woes of the time. But, he adds, 
‘it was only the invincible sword of the Ilussites that had been able to 
force this thought [of argument and compromise] upon the Church and 
is temporal arm, the Empire.” The hopeless disintegration of the Ger- 
man nation at this period receives ample illustration in these pages. The 
same author has published in a recent number (vol. xxxvi., No. 2) of Sybel’s 
listorische Zeitschrift a long and very interesting essay upon the doe- 
trine of popular sovereignty in the Middle Ages. The essay shows that 
this doctrine of classical antiquity, crowded out of sight in the early 
Middle Ages by the theocratic pretensions of both Pope and Emperor, 
oth 
parties appealed to this principle ; and the author traces its successive 


eame up again by a sort of reaction from their overweening claims 


phases from the twelfth century down to the time of Machiavelli. 


RECENT POETRY. 

\V ] hear the demand raised now and then for a race of American poets 
who shall be like ** the shaggy old bards,” whoever they were. But 

ignorant must know that Homer and A®schylus, in their 

rudest lines, accepted more rigid rules of rhythm than the smoothest 


surely the most 
verse of Pope or Longfellow ever recognized. There is in all literary 
history but one trace of such a shaggy old bard as this demand recog- 
nizes, and that was Ossian, who unluckily turned out to be no bard at 
all, On the other hand, we must always recognize that in poetry, as in 
everything else, the lists stand always open, and anything original in 
thought or theme or metre should be reeeived with courteous and intelli- 
gent interest. We do not complain, for instance, of Dr. M. F. Bridg- 
man’s * Mosses* (Boston : A, Williams & Co.) that 


tere is not a single rhyme, 


in the whole volume 
It may be worth trying the experiment, to 
whether twenty or thirty poems, in as many different metres, can all 


be left rhymeless. We do not, therefore, complain of the want of rhyme, 


but of interest ; there is a decided lack of that, although the verses are 


sometimes pleasing and the sentiment good ; and we honestly quote what 
veoms the best page in the volume, the closing passage of ‘‘ Youth and 


Age,” a piece of clear and quict description : 
Long since, it went, the flush from all the landscape, 
And with it went the long, bright days of summer. 
\t this calm evening, in the sere October, 
Clear glows the sun along the western hillside, 
lon the streamlet, in the silent meadow, 
Sleeps the soft sunshine of the golden sunset, 
Bare are the trees, in yonder copse of maples, 
hat stand midway the slope below the woodland, 
hroucgh which the pleasant autumn sun is shining, 
id in the copse, about a lonely headstone, 
‘scarlet leaves and yellow ™ (p. 1°). 


On the whole, an entire disuse 


of rhyme must be pronounced more 
\ ible than such anties in the way of final syllables as appear in this 
\morosity ” by G. S. Ladson 


: out of ‘Lotos Land, and other Poems,’ 
(Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson), 


It is inscribed 


Nation. 


[Number 645 


**TO POESY,. 






“In rambling irreg: 
rhyme and time 
In musical numbers that 
chime and climb, 
In rhythmical gladness 
tains of song, 
In joy would my glad harp 
now thrilling along, 


o'er moun 


‘Rise ever in harmony sweeter, 
completer ; 
And rich too in fabulous meter, 
repleter ; 
With all of the melodies trilling, 
and filling 
The soul of the hearer with raptur- 
ous thrilling * (pp. 48-9). 
And so on through eleven more verses. This little book is ‘‘in- 
scribed to his friend ‘ Betsy’ and the *‘ Wandering Jew’ by the author,” 
and these friends may have a fancy for some wholly new thing in 
rhymes. 

At one point Mr. Ladson will be disappointed. His preface rejoicingly 
says that he ‘is not aware of the existence of any poem of similar title” 
to that of his leading work, except the ‘* Lotos-Eaters ” 
But that enchanted stem is plainly becoming acclimated, for the self- 
same mail brings us also ‘ Lotos-Flowers gathered in Sun and Shadow,’ 
by Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum (New York: Appletons). These poems are 
from one of those ‘Southland Female Writers” whose verses appear in 
special collections, but are not very much known to the general public. 
This lady has a rather thin vein of true poetic feeling, not much chas- 


of Tennyson. 


tened by severe cultivation, and permitting a free use of foreign languages 
with occasional slips, such as ‘* Pallas Athenw” for ‘ Pallas Athene,” and 
‘*nasturtion” for ‘‘nasturtium.” The most attractive features of the 
volume are, first, some touching appeals for the memory of the Con- 
federate dead—appeals such as are always useful to remind Northern 
people that both sides of the great conflict had heroes and mourners. 
Then the lavish descriptions of semi-tropical nature have a perpetual 
charm beneath a more Northern sky, and show how wide is the range of 
allusion open to American bards. ‘Take, for instance, this longing for a 
former home by the Gulf of Mexico : 
“ Friend of the thoughtful mind and gentle heart, 
Beneath the citron-tree 


Deep calling to my soul's profounder decp— 
I hear the Mexique Sea, 


** Bright in the moon the red pomegrana te-flowers 
Lean to the yucea’s bells, 

While with her chrism of dew sad midnight fills 
The milk-white asphodels, 


“Till, wild with heart-break, toward the east I turn, 
Waiting for dawn of day ; 
And chanting sea, and asphodel, and star, 

Are faded all away” (pp. 138-9). 
There seems to be a case of doubtful nationality in ‘The Silver Wed- 
ding: a Romaunt du Moyen Age,’ translated in verse, by Evan Ap 
Coel (London: Sotheran), The book, though printed in England, is 
entered for copyright at Washington, not in behalf of any high-sounding 
Welsh name, but by plain E. W. Johns ; and it seems to proceed in some 
way from the University of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee. Precisely 
half the professors of that university express their approval of the book, 
in three distinct endorsements, at the beginning. It is also approved in a 
brief prefatory verse by the Bishop of Lincoln, England, an extract from 
With this 


is a 


one of whose sermons is also woven into the verse on p. 89. 
combined apostolic and academical sanction the poem appears, It 
mingling of ancient and modern romance ; King Arthur and his Court 
blended with one Bran Cradocke and Helen his wife. One of the books 
is headed ‘* Library and Larder” ; and the two spheres may be considered 
as thoroughly combined when the wife cooks the buckwheat cakes and 
the poct afterwards sits at his library table and thus chants their praise : 


**CITANSON AMOUREUSE DU MOYEN AGE. 
** Blest as the immortal gods was he 

Who ate those buckwheats bak'd by thee ! 

Fondly ate—and ate—and ate— 

Nor feared the chill of frigid plate, 

With long delay refill’d, should steal 

Their warm life, and congeal 

The butter's golden flow. 


“The table stood the stove so near, 
In kitchen corner, that my dear 
(Victorious o’er the demon black, 
In struggle fierce, and with much thwack 
Of raking poker) could transfer 
The deftly lifted cakes, by her 
‘ Neat-handed ° to our plates’ (p. 191). 


Now, when we consider how few 


And so on, through nine more verses. 
opportunities are enjoyed by English bishops of breakfasting on hot buck- 
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wheats eaten in the chimney corner, within poking distance, so to speak, 


of the fire, we can easily understand the prefatory enthusiasm of **C, 
Lincoln.” But te do full justice to the more serious themes of the poem, 
we take, aln a ndom, the following extract from ‘Part HI, Tere- 


phim; 1’: 





ran, master of Graystead was: but Helen ruled 
As mistress In all authority 

Objective, Bran supreme, rever’d ; but she, 
Ilis Helen, queen still reigu’d, a sovran queen 
In subjectivity supreme, as well, 

Nay, unknown supremest Helen rul’d, 

Thro’ will obedient, pliant, flexible, 

That ever had its way : as ever seen 

This is, of proper womanhood reserv'd, 

With woman's sacred fraud, to act as might, 
(Of conscience void she), to her seem right 
Or for the best: as Eve the mother " (p. 125). 


yer, 


The author sometimes adds the footnote, ‘*In a humorous sense here,” to 
a particularly difficult passage ; but no such interpretation is in this case 
offered. It is thus, then, that the Teraphim and the Seraphim may be 
supposed to sing. 

‘Pegasus Re-saddled,’ by H. Cholmondeley Pennell, author of * Puck 
on Pegasus’ (Philadelphia : Lippincott) is an English book of vers de 
société, sometimes but not always amusing, and mainly remarkable for 
illustrations by Du Maurier, which faintly recall his delightful designs 
for ‘Punch.’ These have also an interest as portraying the wonderful 
Japanese costumes of the present time, and will amaze future ages as the 
hoops and bag-wigs of Queen Anne’s day amaze us. These pictures, like 
those in ‘ Punch,’ will also carry down to the coming man the impression 
that every well-bred Englishman of 1877 had a perfectly Grecian profile, and 
every youthful Englishwoman the straightest eyebrows and the sweetest 
eyes. As models for American beauty to aim at, these representations are 
of great worth, but as preliminaries for foreign travel they may perhaps 
lead to disappointment. 

‘Christmas Carols, and other Verses,’ by the Rev. II. G. Batterson, 
D.D. (Philadelphia : Lippincott), is a volume of pleasing carols and 
hymns, such as every well-cducated clergyman might aspire to write. 
‘Robin, and other Poems,’ by George Perey (Boston : Lockwood, Brooks 
a volume distinctly belonging to the laity, and dealing mostly 

“The Faded Waterproof” is one of 
‘*The Classic Farmer: a New England Idy!,” is another ; but 
the poem that comes nearest to our heart of hearts is the following. 


& Co.), is 
with simple every-day themes. 


these ; 


Perhaps we view it with too much partiality, from a long course of sorrow 


beneath the thraldom it secks to remove. It is called 


** PULL UP TITE BLIND. 
* Puli up the blind, Kitty ; pull up the blind ! 
You say, ‘ The sun will spoil the carpet.’ 
Never mind, never mind. 


** Far better so than that your cheeks or mine 
Should lose their worth or color, Kitty. 
Let it shine, let it shine. 


* And vou shall find new joy it will impart. 


Pull up the blind, Kitty ; pull it up! 


Tie sun helps the heart * (p. 26). 
Surely a few metrical sins can well be pardoned to one who thus plea 
unaided even by rhyme, for the welfare of his fellow-men. 

‘Ideals made Real: a Romance,’ y George L. Raymond (New York: 
Hurd & Hloughton) seems a great improvement on * Colony Ballads,’ the 
previous work of the same author. What we like best in the 
he long blank-verse poem which gives the book 


present 
volume is not, however, t 


its title, but the companion poem, ‘ Haydn,” of similar length and 


verse is smooth and eareful, though not 
if 


n 
measure, The author’s blank 
rich or varied, and all his workmanship is conscientious, 
His story of Haydn is taken from a tale in Elise Polko’s musical 
We 


sometimes 
prosaic 


sketches, with some additions from other sources. note these as 


a 


among the freshest and strongest lines. The young Haydn is speaking 
* You women always will match thoughts to things, 





You chat as birds chirp, when their mates grow b 
You love when comes a look that smiles on you. 
We men are more creative. We love love, 

Our own ideal long before aught real : 

Our kalo of young fancy circles naught 

Save empty sky far off. And yet those rays 

Fit like a crown, at last, about the face 

That fortune drives between our goal and us !** (p. 95) 


We must own with reluctance, after all, that these several books of 
verse, in all their accumulated worth, are outweighed by the two vol 
of Aubrey de Vere, ‘The Fall of Rora, and other Poems,’ and * Antar 
and Zara, and other Poems’ (London: Henry 8S. King). This modest 
and agreeable poet has long been known to American readers through his 
contributions to the Aflantie and other monthlies, as well as by the 
with 


umes 


various editions of his works ; and his friendly relations those 


ation. 


readers are shown by the dedication of vario 





United States, and by several fine sonnets on **'T n 
The first of these, appropriately entitled “The Pt . February 20 
1865,” and hardly less timely now than on its first apy 
columns, July 6, 1805), we need not reprodne \ { 
of June 12, 1861 
**To manhood with loud cries thy land was bert 
Was born?) Is born! Her trumpets peal t ! r 
The authentic voice of Nationhood and Power 
The iron in her soul indignant worn 
is day she tramples dow1 er lips have sw 
This day s} , Her lips} 
To lift the dusky race in chains that cower; 
And if once more the tempests round her lower 


Her smile goes through them like the smile « 
Great Realm! The men that in thy sunnier day 
Look’d on thee dubious or with brow averse, 
Now thou hast put thine evil thing away 

(Our sin and thine, Time's dread transmitted cu 
Send up their prayers to prop that lifted hand 
Which gives to God a liberated Land! Ant 


irana « i 


Aubrey de Vere is of Trish birth, and his father, 
Both became, if we mistake not, Roman Cathoties by « 


Sir Aubrey, was a poet 


before him. 


version ; but it is often converts whose zeal is strongest ; and a seri f 
poems called ** Inisfail : a Lyrical Chronicle of Ireland,” tills the greater 
part of the volume called * Antar and Zara.’ The other volume is rat 


inappropriately named *The Fall of Rora,’ for it contains only frag: 


of that fine lyrical drama, first published in 1842; and the author h 
provokingly omitted, as poets are wont to do in revising, some of its 
finest passages. We miss, for instance, the songs beginning ** The lig 
on yonder mountain range” and ** Sing the old song.” ‘These had already 
been detached from the drama in the edition of the author's px . 
printed in 1855 ; and they are now discarded, with others, to mak 


for later accessions, The ** May Carols,” so dear to many Roman Cat} 


and other readers, are reserved for another volum 

Mr. de Vere’s high-water mark of poetic excellence is to be f re 
think, in a poem ealled ** Winter,” this being the last of the series entitled 
‘‘The Year of Sorrow,” and written during the Tris) famine in 1849, 
This particular poem appeared, if we mistake not, in Ba d, wither 


the author’s name, and was attributed by some er 


poet had ever a theme more grandly tragic : a nation buried in a sing 
night under the double pall of snow and famin nd granily is ¢! 
theme employed. We cannot do better than to close this articie by 1 


quoting most of the verses (from the * Pall of Rora,’ ete., 


** WINTER. 








* Fall, snow, and cease not! Flake by tlak 
The decent winding-sheet compos 
Thy task is just and pions; mal 
\ c lof! sphe cs \ = 
ral! flake by flak by thee 1 
Last friend, the sleeping d s 
Kind muse, n € Ce h is strewn, 
The couch whose cov s i t 
* Desecend and clasp the mou scr 
Inherit plain and valle ‘ 
This ; ' } ot 
A val sieC] 
“7 fr Gates 
1 +} J 
( cK 
I ! s he separate 
lle t Si Wrath ofa ( 
Descend, be Power! ] 0 
Ye torrents, s Oo! © the 
Dark stre . rsilence seaw tow 
l rising ste re ti) \ 
s) to -W" ‘ ‘Ts Mal 
4 l ea ' . l I 
The R pro af } . ys 
i by i breat wl 
s . ness f \ 
4) sr f 1 s 
Ar self " ew 
\ ¢ ice ¢ Ma 
\ outa s . t 
1 ~ ‘ = 
oO . ( ’ 
| . ‘ 
b 
o ik } m1 moss 
\ eve pst g 6 
A rms exter Like a cross 
ris ng-expectant sufferers iie 
Bend o° white-robed Acolyte ! 
Put f e hand from cloud and mist ; 
And ¢ last sad rite 
Where alt ir there is none, nor pricst 
This night the Absolver issues forth : 
This night the Eternal Victim bleeds : 
O winds and woods—O heaven and earth! 
De still this night. ‘The Kite procced 
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| t hi ! dif- 
t much ‘ Lut the 
! ry It mm ia ec i ‘ I 
| gy plration alt 1 h than 
vy, and were letting his pen run on in the 
discovery would surely trickle out of it, if only 
f ! not cut him short. This is truly an excellent 
\ rd veries, but usually it is the discovery that we pub- 
| ess is suppressed, Mr, Lewes has given us the process 
in five hundred pages, and—let us charitably say—reserved the discovery 
f 1! next \ in Const intly he seems on the point of making it. 
An unimpeachable scaffolding of first principles is laid down, the argu- 
ment m to mass together like thunder-clouds, the air quivers with 
‘ { 1, and are sure that on turning the page the sacred rain will 
dl nd on ir patient and thirsty souls, when lof a new chapter begins 
With at itement of the first principles, adorned with fresh illustra- 
ti we f t the event we felt ourselves led up to, the sky empties itself 
a nd we r n te roriginal drought. Not that the first principles 
of Sir. Lew not admirable, They surely are. But the mind can no 
mn feed on pr { principles than the body can live on pure nitrogen 
1 on. Only t ariomata media are fertile, and lead to particular 
‘ ‘ i bad ign when a thinker kee ps falling back on ab- 
( so true that all must applaud them, but so broad that they 
f » quite as good a shelter for one doctrine as for another. What boots 
it when are really curious to find some one elementary factor or law of 


Or if 


brain about very special and parti- 


living matter to be told that * Life is the connexus of functions”? 
! puzzling hi 
cular difficulties, how can ii profit him to be elaborately reminded by Mr. 


Lewes that confusion of terms is 


a great source of error, that we should 
count of special differences no less than fundamental 
never be confounded with function, that 


sensibility makes life a phenomenon of a higher order than mechanism, 


, that property must 


ke \ indeed, since reading * Daniel Deronda’ have we 
been annoyed by a writer’s redundancy, have we found ourselves so 
persistently seized by the button and moralized to when we were most 
i ti for the story to move along and for the author to effect some- 
thing with his materials 


On the 


What 


Mir. Lewes’s doctrinal tendencies we have no quarrel, 


pre jucdices of the present ¢1 itic are in their favor, 


Wi plain of is simply that, whilst they are still in such an undevelop- 
ed state they should be published at such great length. An author of 
his reputation ought not to publish a distine tly inflated book, If he 
1 put forth the adumbrations, aspirations, and postulations of his 

all, | hould think compassionately of the o’er-scribbled soul 


mind of the modern reader, and enclose them in fifty 
| 


red. 


lo or tion of the book we feel indulgent, however, and that is the 
part entitled ‘ Problem II., the Nervous Mechanism.” No distinet, 
positive theory is propounded in it, it is true ; but when the whole body 


the 


ed on decidedly gratuitous 


logical literature, and ereater 


of popular physiological and psychi 
t 


al literature, are bas 


- 
13 


mptions regarding the respective functions of nerve-cells and fibres, 


ork of sceptical criticism as thoroughly performed 

Mr. Lewes. Learned and acute, these chapters 
l h precede them 
It is difficult to give an account 
. that 
nard’s views of the ** internal medium” of pro- 


physiologists. The chapters whi 
» Nature of Life.” 


of them in short compass, they are so essentially vague. 


Suffice it 


y and function ; thet he criticises Dr. Beale and Mr. Spencer : that 
he discusses Natural Selection, proposing to extend it beyond the field of 


organisms in nature into-the struggle of different tissues within the 
orga 1 in their rivalry for nutriment; that he eriticises Darwin's 

vof nt, and proposes, like Mr. Mivart, to supplement it by the 
wim n that likeness between organisms may be brought about by 


other cause than ancestral 
inie Aflinity,” 


vital substance 


community—namely, by the laws of ** Or- 


which determine that under similar environing condi- 
: will engender similar organized products ; 
P Basis of Mind. Being the 

! ‘ Triibn 


Second Series of Problems of Life and 


r: Boston : J. R. Oszood & ( 187; 
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nd that he gives a ** Definition of Life™ which, like all the so-called 
‘ herto propounded, is a merely superficial description of 
s resultant phenomena, and not a determination of any one 

ry properties or factors. Thai would be fertile ant im- 


Mr. Lewes, like Herbert Spencer, is as wide of the mark in 
1} ] | 


tiemptas one would be who * defined ” combustion as ** the luminous 
( of certain bodies in not too strong a draught,” or who proposed 

the ‘tlaw” of refraction “the alteration in visual shapes, and so 
forth, which transparent media produce.” From such external dezcrip- 
tions, however true, nothing whatever can be deduced. 


Problems IIT. and LV. are entitled ‘* Animal Automatism ” and ** The 
Refl ; In the latter Mr. Lewes develops his well-known objec- 


Reflex Theorv.” 
tions to the 


peculiar to the brain, and is wholly non-existent in reflex action; in the for- 


ordinary physiological assumption that ‘* consciousness” is 


mer he combats the dogma of Huxley and others that feeling has no causal 


reaction upon the nerve process which it accompanies or preeedes—(e, ¢ 


y 
feo 


that the padn he produces is not the reason why a man is unable t 


caue 


(erize his own skin with a hot iron). These chapters form entertaining 


facts and illustrations. 


Against the automatism theory we get absolutely 


reading from their abundance of But they are 


vofully inconclusive. 





but a bald assertion, when what we need is some crucial fest be- 

h The ‘double aspect” 
ilodzson and Taine receives reiterated statement, but only 
And the that 


which, as distinguished from * Lewes 


tween two ypoth ses each equally conceivable. 
philesopl v of 
the vagueness of 


Mr. 
understand 


show more its essential vagueness, 


“scentience ” consciousness, ” 
affirms to be the property of all nerve tissue (for so we now 
vacueness of the distinction between it and consciousness 


What, indeed, is gained by 


him), and the 


as he elaborates it, are fairly lamentable. 
merely saying that when a man’s dorsal marrow is crushed his legs still 
feel, though hé What we want to know is how ihey feel, 
and who they are when they feel, and how it comes that only when 


they are in organic continuity with the brain their feelings form part 


does not ? 


e 


of anego. To say that in the latter case there is true ‘* consciousness 


but in the former mere sentience, is no explanation, And yet it is the 
only explanation Mr. Lewes gives us—p/us, it is true, the varied and am- 
plified statement that ‘* consciousness ” demands the ‘‘ total consensus of 
all the functions.” Ina word, not a single one of the puzzling physico- 
psychological questions of the day is really made clearer by his statement. 
But whilst we admit this we may still say that in his insistance on the 
‘** total consensus ” everywhere ; in his dissatisfaction with those partial 
aspects of phenomena which, abstracted and half-personified, so com- 
monly do duty as explanations of the whole matter: in his sense, as we 
may call it, for the unmutilated fu/ness of life ; he represents certainly 
an important philosophie aspiration which, in the hands of other men, 


? 


will surely take a more definitive form. 


Classic Literature, principally Sanskrit, Greck, and Roman, with 
come account of the Persian, Chinese, and Japanese, in the form of 
sketches of the authors and specimens from translations of their works, 
By C. A. White, author of ‘The Student’s Mythology.’ (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1877. -12mo, pp. 431.)—Mr. White has got together 
good material, but we cannot say that he has made a good book. <A 


fom 
manual of literature should have either one of two aims—as a book of refe- 
rence to tell something of the life and works of the several authors, or 
io give an adequate conception of their style and rank as writers. For 
the first object a careful arrangement is a prime requisite—either by 
periods or by classes of writing ; but here we have neither. The only di- 
visions are by nations and individual authors, and it is hard to guess on 
what principle the individual authors are grouped, when Plato comes in 
after Demosthenes, and Persius, Seneca, and Lucan follow Tacitus, Quin- 
tilian, and Juvenal. The later Roman writers—Ausonius, Claudian, 
Boethius, etc.—are omitted entirely, although the later Greek writers are 
given. The second object—the purely literary one—of giving a good 
notion of the writers as writers, Mr. White has perhaps accomplished as 
well as is possible in the space. But the object is an impracticable one. 
In the language of the writers themselves something can be done with 
specimens, because even a few short pieces, if well selected, can convey a 
perfectly just idea of the characteristics of the writer. But with trans- 
lations this is impossible ; they ean give nothing but the substance of the 
original ; all the fine exeellences in which individuality consists disap- 
pear, with rare exceptions, in translating, and instead of A%schylus and 
Sophocles we have Blackie and Plumptre. Nevertheless, this part of his 


tusk Mr. White has performed, so far as it could be performed, with good 
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IN NCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, October 24, 1877 ASSETS. 
The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of 
Deputy Superintendent, aided by the force of the Department, com Real Estat $2,473,087 30 
meneed and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the Bonds and Mortgages ae 
NX York Lire In RANCE ( MPANY oO! the City of New York, it affords ; ks, Bor t ned t e Company 
nqualified pleasure at being able to announce and make public the 


tving fact «chat the result of this examination is most satisfactory, 














4 that, from the data in possession of thie Department, the solvency of M ts’ | N. Y., stock $15,758 7 $15,100 00 
th or other companies undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascer- Bank of Ame N.Y tock GG Ot 10,164 o 
1, at Litele expel e, tor inv ve to come Bank of the Rey c,N.\ ” 5,470 OO 1,470 
am . ' a \ bk» I N. + k 10,125 oO 10,500 ox 
us Company was Organize IS4 ind no investigation havin e ; ar Waheed a 
made, ¢ ‘ by the D rtment or othe roperly mnstituted ; heaiaeeced 
suthorit prior to th Late hen the D partment was torme Park I 78 
n ech ‘ I been ( led to br t ma rtoa on li ( ( ck 44 x 
) tl ( ( ‘ 400, OK x 
~ % forty tle! } i ! tel t ! ind cx N ‘ 5 s <4 I 576,110 ox 
( ( c | ured, who have valu 1 appraised the ( I tyt s 41,104 42,000 Oo 
ty uated orty Counties in tl Stat the State of New |e N . . 45,560 2 45,575 Oo 
( 1] f mort Ss amount r{ um $17,354,947 84 of . : . fs } 113,928 7 131,025 o 
y Ces yf re , wwhned by ( mnpan mo tine in N ) ( 1 sa Far ont 10,00 60.000 ox 
C | : ( | 7 tj _— tiie 11) Vy am . . % . Ce H on River R.R. bonds 1,010,382 « 1,170,000 90 
ie, } / ' ; € . Nave Dee Menigently N I R.R ds I 0 1,178,333 33 
me th bstra f title to ¢ id every 1 o 1,024,700 o 
yunts of ty has sé xamined and 1 ( 450,590 00 
( t! t t S itt it \ thier invest- l if 183,700 ox 
t to $i ve bee carefully looked int ( ‘ 131,210 00 
nent yt ( 1 nv. either | k or otherwise I \ ri $0,000 00 
trent le | l wiv thoug manv of thes \"- I c und Sara R.F s S19 G2 10,155 00 
! made ts year rh ish s ! s of the Company = ead sagas 
ie { I 11 tO ®),7 5 ) i t mos “ 49,2 < vee 
} = iv i 80x 8,000 ox 
ib that tel worth sss I mo ha st ‘ enka aes ab 
. ! ern { per y CxXa tire ‘ taking the \ 15,840 o% 15,840 Oc 
ett umber, a lenomit ion of ¢ ! urity, and eserving the South ¢ i be 8,060 oc 8,960 00 
t rd of the same in the D riment In every instance where securi- M pi warrant 15,285 71 20,000 00 
tics had depreciated in value, s lepreciation had been promptly -— —-———— 
charged to profit and lo iccount, and all items of doubtful characte I $9,730,529 Gt $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from I um Notes and Loans $781,585 39 
ts report Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans, and un- Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 1,427,933 18 
llected and deferred pre un ive be made and are on file in the Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages ' , ea 224,052 75 
1) irtment Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds . 42,320 39 
2 I ! und accrued on Premium Notes and Loans 25,709 37 
LIABILITIES en eal ied rapid 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by Prem e and $125,027 15 
the offieers uu the last Annual! Re port made to the ey partment, a copy Premiums deferred 432,695 40 
his herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the state ie 
nents in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabili Fota $557,722 55 
V e tound t exist Deduct 20 per cent. est mated cost of collecting above 111,544 SI 


MISCELLANEOUS uredmienes $446,178 04 


Che different Departments—Medical, Actuirial, and Agency—have paaee aeacaicuaaa 
been reviewed, with the most satisfactory results—gentlemen entirely Fotal admitted Assets ’ $32,945,621 30 
competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, 
tu whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 


ny at different points are held Agents’ Balances > $36,154 19 


to a rigid accountability, remitt v required at the larger points Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised values 68,488 96 
tri weekly hide tthe small ttheements are not allowed to Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value ‘ 149,605 00 


® \V 
be delayed longer than one weel are required where the sums 





handled are sufficicnt to justify 7 , —— 
The system of book-keepi: by the Company, after many rOTAL GROSS ASSETS , $33,199,869 45 
vears of experience, seems to | the checks by one division on 
ier being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
se entrics of any kind short of widespread collusion among many LIABILITIES. 
el oyces, all of whom were found to be exceedingly courteous, and, 
ting under instructions from the principa fficers of the Company, Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due $415,393 19 
ere ympt in furnishing full information as to every detai Death Losses and Claims resisted ee 
Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and | Premiums paid in advance 17,038 38 
“ very doubtful item eliminated from their resources, the net surplus, | Estimated liability on Lapsed Policies sas iil a presenting 
own by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows, | Net Re-insurance Reserve Pieces 
US lO 95,90 O70 79 Total Liabilities tee . » $26,982,742 51 
his exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a Life Insurance | Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets as determined by this 
Company is honestly, ably, and prudently managed, there is no occasion | report : : ae is Siaindere sake amamaies ceases $5,962,878 79 
to ré a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective | Surplus as regards policyholders on the basis of total assets, as reported bythe Company. $6,217,126 94 
of real estate, and excesses of premium payments to be received. | Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above......++++0++vee+s ‘ $517,504 B84 


For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in 


stating that this great Corporation is entitled to public confidence, and YOHN FSM Y TH, Superintendent. 


t ficers to his warmest commendation 








